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Volume XVIII 


THE VALUE OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION IN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION’ 


[ux emphasis of this paper is on the 
rd value, ‘‘the value of the philosophy 
education in university schools of educa- 
The discussion proceeds, however, 
with the background-of-mind set on objec- 
tives, ‘‘the determination of objectives in 
the professional education of teachers.’’ 
Our topie then is: In a discussion of objec- 
tives for teachers and administrators, what 
lue shall we set upon a study of the phil- 
OS yphy of edueation ? 

What do we mean by the philosophy of 
education ? 

Negatively, so far as concerns this writer, 
we do not mean an appeal to ‘‘metaphys- 
ics’ or any other pretended peculiar access 
reality’’ or ‘*funda- 
of any sort. The philoso- 


e 


to some underlying 
mental truths’’ 
phy of education as here conceived has no 
region of facts peculiar to itself. 
ing any particular problem it will need 
facts. It must have access to all pertinent 
Depend- 


In solv- 


facts known to any science or art. 
ing on the problem at hand any set of facts 
may prove crucially pertinent. But the es- 
tablishment of facts it leaves to those espe- 
cially competent in the respective fields. 
Its concern is what to do about the facts, 
everything pertinent considered. All of 
which means that we are not here dealing 
with a separate science, not even with a sci- 
ence of sciences. 

Positively, the philosophy of education 
as a matter of serious study is the deter- 
mined effort to find out what education 
should consistently do in the face of contra- 
dictory demands coming to it from the di- 
verse, deeply rooted interests of life. The 
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emphases here are found in the italicized 
words. 
the street has some sort of philosophy of 


As to consistency, every man in 


education in accordance with which he de- 
cides, likely enough offhand, any educa- 
tional question that presents itself. But a 
study of his decisions will probably show 
inconsistency, either among his decisions, 
or between his decisions in this field and his 
professed principles of life, or at any rate 
between the decisions he makes and the de- 
mands of the situation as seen by more sen- 
sitive observers. A determined effort is 
necessary to bring about even tolerable con- 
sistency. The philosophy of education as 
here upheld will strive zealously for con- 
sistency both among its decisions and be- 
tween these and the most sensitively per- 
ceived demands of the situation. 

As to the contradictory demands coming 
to education. This is the crux of the mat- 
ter. Life is diversified. Art and science, 
for example, as understood by those who re- 
spectively pursue them, face different prob- 
lems and have developed different tech- 
niques for taking care of these problems. 
So also in varying degree have ethies and 
polities and religion and economies, to men- 
tion some of the outstanding interests. It 
is not here contended that these have noth- 
ing in common, still less that no one man 
may not feel more than one such interest. 
The contrary is exactly true. In fact the 
existence of interests pulling one man in 
different directions is perhaps the basis of 
the definition proposed. Our concern here 
is the contradictory demands that these in- 
terests make upon education. 

An illustration of such contradictory de- 
mands may make the matter clearer. Take 
vocational education as an instance. To 
some it seems simple: our trades need 
skilled workmen, let us train our young 
people to do the work. If this were all, the 
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philosophy of education might well not en- 
ter. ‘Two special techniques would probably 
assume the burden, one studying the trades 
what should be taught, another 
studying psychology to see how to teach 
But this is not all. Whose 


My children 


to see 


such things. 
children shall be so trained? 
and yours, or the children of the present 
artisans? We come at once to some most 
difficult problems, involving techniques for 
their solution quite different from the two 
And how shall the young 
their 


named above. 
people be ‘‘trained,’’ 
trades? No, says democracy with emphasis, 
all must be citizens and ‘persons in the full 
sense. Anything less in the way of eduea- 
tion is to recognize and establish an indus- 


simply for 


trial and economie caste system: the old 
world over again. And in these problems 
are involved yet new and different tech- 
niques for reaching solutions. Nor is this 
all. Some will ask: Shall these youths be 
so educated as to accept and perpetuate the 
existing economic system, or so as to im- 
prove upon the existing order, to usher in 
a consistent democratic industrialism? And 
if this be allowed, still other and different 
techniques are needed. Of course many 
very ‘‘practical’’ people get out of all pa- 
tience with philosophy or anything else 
that entertains such questions. But look at 
these bona-fide instructions given by a 
state inspector to a four-year vocational 


high school in one of our eastern states: 


This school should be run in the interest of in- 
dustry. . . . So much English, history and mathe- 
matics do more harm than good. . . . By the time 
your graduates have worked in a shop for three 
or four years they may want to become foremen 
or superintendents or something like that.... 
What we want you to do is to teach a boy to stand 
up to a lathe for nine hours a day for a dollar and 
a half a day and be satisfied. 


When such things are possible such ques- 
tions will raise themselves. 

The discussion as illustrated above is 
meant to be general. The philosophy of 
edueation finds its work in connection with 


(Vou. XVIII, > 

those educational disputes where ther 
no previously agreed upon technique 
settling them. If all are agreed t! 

given educational dispute 
within a given technique jurisdiction 
art or religion or economics—then thy 


hes Ww! 


osophy of education has nothing to do " 
it. The appropriate technique will dd 
But if those in charge of art, for exam) 
believe in ‘‘art for art’s sake’’ and others 
deeming themselves more sensitive to mora! 
and ethical considerations assert that tly 
art offered in the school is demoralizing th 
youth, then principal or superintendent 
board of education, whoever undertakes + 
settle the dispute, must use present or past 
**philosophizing’’ to decide what shall | 
done. 

Some may at this point resent what th 
deem a claim to hierarchical superiorit 
here set up for the philosophy of eduecatior 
There would be just grounds for resent 
ment and rejection were a claim made t! 
certain men, philosophers of educat 
were to have the right of deciding such « 
putes, or that a certain body of philosop! 
doctrine were to be accepted as authorit: 
tive in such matters. No such claims a: 
made. Each man in so far as he judges 
his own philosopher and judge. And ea 
man has—for good or ill—a body of : 
tudes and doctrines from which he judges 
There are to be sure in every age men w! 
by special gifts and efforts are able to hel; 
the rest of us solve our problems. But the: 
may be found in any vocation or profes- 
sion. The practical test of their fitness t 
lead us is whether they do in fact persuad 
us. If so, the decisions are ours. In par- 
ticular each superintendent of schools wil! 
from time to time face questions of this 
special controversial character. Whenever 
he decides such a question he is in so far 
philosophizing, and the accumulated re- 
sults of such decisions upon his own think- 
ing will build what is for him his philoso 
phy of education. It may be a very incon- 
sistent and ill-considered body of doctrin 
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whieh he thus builds and with which he 
thus philosophizes. Two really practical 
juestions then inevitably present them- 
selves, What kind of philosophy of eduea- 
tion shall our teachers and administrators 
have, and where shall they get it? If they 
get it by chance and tradition, it is likely 
to be inferior to what it might be, and the 
results of the school system will likewise be 
inferior. If they get their philosophy un- 
der favorable conditions, it is likely to be 
more adequate to the demands made upon 
it. What constitutes favorable conditions 
re diseussed below. 

Here some one who doubts the philoso- 
phy of education as a subject of study will 
ask this question: If the philosophy of edu- 
cation is merely ‘‘the determined effort to 
find out what education should consistently 
do in the faee of contradictory demands,’’ 
has it then a body of doctrines that can be 
taught? The answer to this has already 
been in part implied. As any one faces se- 
riously a situation of disputes, he must ask 
what is involved. Often an apparently 
simple question will have far reaching im- 
plications, as we said in the case of voca- 
tional edueation. Of course the busy school 
man when confronted with the demand for 
a trade school will not likely raise all the 
questions brought out above, still less will 
he answer them in full. But whatever 
school he decides to provide for trade train- 
ing is an answer to these questions. The 
deeper issues are involved whether he 
thinks so or not, and if the first answer 
given by the school he devises does not face 
the issues squarely they will not stay down. 
Some man more interested and more gifted 
will point them out. Eventually someone 
who thinks deeply about life and education 
will face these issues and try to solve them. 
For such a thinker two processes will go on 
simultaneously, first will be an ever-grow- 
ing recognition of the deeper and wider is- 
snes inherently involved and second, as 
Progress toward solutions is made, there 
will come a correlative organization, also 
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growing in extent and complexity, of con- 
siderations that have helped toward solu- 
tions. Since different men see and value 
life differently, different solutions may be 
reached and differing bodies of thought 
will accordingly be built: schools of 
thought thus arise. The greatest minds will 
strive to perfect their thinking, and in edu- 
cation as elsewhere the many will largely 
accept the work of the few. There will be 
doctrines aplenty. 

Here, then, arises the possibility of a 
study of the philosophy of education. Not 
that we shall wish the expert in this field to 
hand out final opinions to be accepted on 
authority and applied by the practitioner. 
Exactly no. This would not serve if we 
wished so to act. Times change, new condi- 
tions arise. The intelligent treatment of 
problems involves special treatment of each. 
The future practitioner must think for 
himself. True enough he must avail him- 
self of the best that has been thought, but 
think he must or be a blundering autom- 
aton. 

But our doubter still presses his ques- 
tions: Can philosophizing be taught ; and if 
yes, how? Answers to this will naturally 
vary. To this writer the answer is that we 
learn to philosophize by philosophizing. 
That is, the philosophy of education as a 
university study means primarily such 
practice in solving typical problems as will 
(a) make the future practitioner more sen- 
sitive to the significant demands about us 
and (b) build up in him a body of ideas 
and attitudes likely to prove useful in solv- 
ing future problems. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to see men advocating this or that 
program in tragie ignorance of what is in- 
herently involved. And it is discouraging 
but true that often the most significant is- 
sues are ignored because he who must act 
lacks the sensitivity to perceive them. A 
properly directed study of actual current 
problems will bring out the issues involved 
in such way as greatly to increase the stu- 
dent’s sensitivity to them. The same study 
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will at the same time lead the student to 


build for himself under the instructor’s 
guidance a more or less consistent body of 
ideas and attitudes in accordance with 
which he will more intelligently analyze a 
problem that confronts him and more hope- 
fully proceed to its solution. These two ob- 
jectives pretty well sum up what the in- 
structor will seek to attain through his class 
work: sensitivity to pertinent issues, and 
helpful points of view. 

Our doubter, however, still further asks: 
‘Suppose we grant all that has been said, 
does it follow that we need a separate study 
in the program to take care of these mat- 
ters? Can we not dispense with this?’’ 
The answer would seem to depend on the 
number and importance of such problems 
that 
success that the philosophy of education 


pre- 


thus come to education, and on the 


has to show over other agencies for 
paring students to meet these problems. 
Three questions then arise which we may 
take in order. 

(1) Are there in fact numerous and im- 
portant problems that arise from contra- 
dictory demands? 

The answer seems yes. The writer can 
testify that without improper encroachment 
upon the fields of his colleagues he finds a 
year’s graduate course too short adequately 
to compass what seems to be a minimum 


And the 


consensus of colleague opinion is that these 


selection of insistent problems. 


students give rather too much than too 
little time to the course. What does de- 
moeracy demand of educational administra- 
tion both broadly and narrowly consid- 
ered? What does it demand in the curricu- 
lum and in the making of the curriculum? 
What does it demand in method? What is 
edueation and how shall it be at- 
tained? What if any relation has it with 
religious education? What about private 
and parochial schools, shall they be encour- 
aged or discouraged? What about the Ore- 
What about teaching controver- 
Shall publicly supported 


moral 


gon law? 


sial questions? 
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schools teach only what a majority o 
Are teaching and indoctri: 
Shall the 
Should parents indoctrinate? \ 
is academie freedom? What if any 
has it? What if any limitations s! 
put upon it? 


approve ? 
synonymous? school ind 


nate? 


These are but a sampl 
number is exceedingly great. 

How important are such questions? T} 
range is as wide as life itself; but at 
upper end they concern the deepest 
of life and education. Here they ar 
premely strategic. Accordingly as w: 


them our whole school syste: 


All else in education depends 


swer 
turned. 
erally on the answers we make to so 
these disputed questions. Prussia show 
us with awful clearness the potential! 
The proble: 


democracy is more difficult by far. | 


ence of a nation’s schools. 
our schools must mak 
the kind of 
manded. Each detail, the 
room, the method of testing, the playa 
the text-book, lit 


every detail, will influence the result 


would solve it, 


sistently for characti 


size ol 


program, kind of 


good or ill. The answers given to 
philosophy of education must and 
greater or less consistency affect ever 
tail of aim and purpose from the low 
the highest. Without an intelligent 
losophy all procedure may be blind 
The questions put to philoso; 


worse. 
earry supreme importance. 

(2) Is a separate study needed to 
for these problems? 
for our universities se 


‘ 


The answer 
clearly yes. Where the study of educa 
is divided among many specialists, witl 
a time set apart for the separate stud 
these problems, there is grave dange1 
consideration of them will be slighted 
lost. Some of the problems, true en 
might be apportioned among the se\ 
fields which they most immediate! 
eern, but many including probably the 1 
important would on any apportionment 
basis be almost if not entirely lost. 
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ver the evergrowing body of subject-mat- 
in each specialized field means increas- 
» danger of narrow and exclusive atten- 
m to specialties. The special interests 
nereasingly crowd out the general inter- 
Some specified clearing house of con- 


ests. 


liets is essential if students are to be ade- 
iately exposed to the manysidedness of 


debatable matters and become properly sen- 
sitive to the deeper issues involved. Espe- 
lly necessary is properly qualified guid- 
ance both for creating this sensitivity and 
or building up in the students fruitful 
ints of view from which to attack such 
problems. In such a clearing house the 
presence together of students from many 
lifferent departments of study is of very 
ereat mutual assistance. Opposed positions 
are thus assured a more adequate and more 
svmpathetie treatment. That such a clear- 
ng house is better conducted by discussion 
an by leeture is almost too obvious to 
mention. For all these reasons a separate 
study is necessary. 
3) But does the ‘‘philosophy of educa- 
m’’ as we now know it warrant the recog- 
nition here demanded? The present writer 
But it is not necessary for the 
purposes of this discussion to tie the result 
Courses under other names are 
n fact doing the very things herein sought. 
The points to be insisted on are (a) that 
there he courses specially charged with the 
duty of earing for the range of such prob- 
lems, (b) that if possible students from dif- 
groups come together to discuss 
them, and (e) that adequate leadership be 
provided. If these conditions are met, it is 
a small matter whether we eall the course 
social theory or general theory or educa- 
tional sociology or the philosophy of educa- 
Naturally different instructors will 
emphasize the aspects that appeal most to 
them, and different names will probably in- 
dieate different emphases. But like dif- 
ferences of emphasis will be found in edu- 
eational psychology or educational adminis- 
tration. For certain reasons a variety of 
emphases in the field is desirable. 


thinks ves. 


fo names. 


ferent 


tion. 
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We conclude the whole discusison then 
as follows: 

Opposed demands for action will be made 
upon education. The most important per- 
haps of all educational questions so arise. 
On such the administrator or other prac- 
titioner can not avoid a stand; avoidance 
is itself a stand. The answer then and so 
made will come from the administrator’s 
philosophy, such as it is. There is no ques- 
tion as to whether the administrator or the 
practitioner will have a philosophy; the 
only question is as to what kind of philoso- 
phy he will have. Much depends on it. 
Sensitivity to the pertinent issues involved 
in any problem is the necessary basis for 
an adequate consideration of those issues. 
A body of intelligently held criticized ideas 
is, correlative with the sensitivity to issues, 
the surest promise of wise decision. A 
proper study under adequate guidance of 
actual current problems traced to their 
deeper issues is the surest hope of the requi 
site sensitivity and of the needed intelli- 
gent holding of criticized This 
means the university study of the philoso- 
phy of education. 

Such a study will, as has been brought 


out, then have three objectives: 


ideas. 


(a) Students and practitioners of education in 
creasingly sensitive to the contradictory 
demands significantly present in the vari 
ous educational situations that present 
themselves. 

(b) Strategie points of view which being prop 
erly comprehended will increase this 
needed sensitiveness and at the same time 
furnish helpful suggestions for solutions. 

(ce) Two working consistencies, one consistency 
as complete as may be among contending 
aims and trends in and the 


other consistency between the aims and 


education 


trends so brought to order and the mani 
fold 


procedure. 


school machinery and 


details of 


Because then of never ending changes in 
our civilization with their correlative de- 
mands for ever new adjustment in educa- 
tion ; because of an ever growing specializa- 
tion in the study of education with the con- 
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the 
specialist will overlook significant issues not 
included in his specialty 


sequent ever increasing danger that 


because of these 


things there is a permanent and abiding 


for what we have here ealled the 
If such a study 


demand 
philosophy of education. 
were not already in being, it would be nec- 
essary to create it. 
WituiAmM Hearp KILPATRICK 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A PROGRAM OF ADMISSION TO 
AND ELIMINATION FROM A 
TAX-SUPPORTED STATE 
INSTITUTION 


AMAZINGLY complex educational and ad- 
ministrative problems have come to Ameri- 
can universities from the sheer pressure of 
numbers. In 1890 the college and univer- 
sity population of the United States was 
156,000. This had inereased to 197,000 in 
1900, 274,000 in 1910, and 378,000 in 1918. 
During a period in which the population 
of the United States increased 68 per cent., 
gained 139 per 


and universities 


Enrollment statistics for 1921-1922 


colleges 
cent. 
indicate that the movement towards the col- 
lege and university is increasing rather 
than diminishing in volume. Of the fif- 
teen largest universities in America, ten are 
tax-supported state institutions. In 1921- 
1922 California led with more than 11,500 
regular full-time students. Michigan and 
Illinois had carrying loads of more than 
9,000, Minnesota, of more than 8,000, Ohio 
State, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, of 
more than 7,000, and Nebraska, Iowa and 
Washington, of more than 4,500. Net 
gains in enrollment in 1921 over 1920 were 
recorded as follows :—lIowa, 317; Michigan, 


769; Minnesota, 587; Missouri, 974; Ne- 
braska, 259; Ohio State, 365; Pennsyl- 


vania, 1,082. 

Problems of finance have been every- 
where acute, for revenues have been inelas- 
tie and stationary while numbers of stu- 
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dents have increased far beyond reasona|! 
expectation. Upon the basis of a yea: 
cost of $500 to the student and $230 to ; 
university, when 750 students were reius; 
readmission to the University of Washing 
ton last year, it is easy to show that | 
and failing scholarship cost over half a mi 
lion 1920-1921, 
which will pay no dividends in good cit 
zenship in the future. 

Complaint arises on every side becau 
of the falling off in quality as numbers 
One writer dd 


dollars here in most 


students have increased. 
clares that the old bases of admission hay 
broken down and the university has b 
merely an immense high school for 
years, in which there is no real discip 
mental or moral, no real intellectua 
for many—but much of frivolous, flo 
society attitude,—all coupled with 
earnestness, purpose, aim, or scholar] 
bition in much undergraduate life. T! 
old standards of admission—ability to re: 
the and perform creditabls 
mathematics—have disappeared, and bett 
means of selection is absolutely requ 
Another points out that the immense 
crease in numbers has led to mecha 
artificiality and machinery in everything 
Still another adds that lectures, demonstra 
tions, recitations, quizzes—all are too larg 
resulting in little preparation, little sens 
of responsibility, and a low opinion of « 
lege scholarship. 

And the cheerful 
that the situation is bound to become wors 
rather than better—due to the lessons « 
the war, a sense of keener competitio! 
better appreciation of education, an abi 
to send children to school, and number! 
opportunities to earn money and pay « 
way through college. 

The University of Washington has ex 
perienced every disadvantage which great!) 
inereased numbers have brought. As 1! 
campus load increased, teaching efficie! 
was impaired, inadequate housing led t 
serious problems of health, hygiene 


classies 


observation is 
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eomfort, the most rigid economy was en- 
foreed by stationary revenues and mount- 
‘ng costs, and here, as in tax- 
supported institution, serious consideration 
has had to be given to the attainment of a 
»nroper balanee between the democratic 
‘deal of free higher education for all who 
may seek it on the one side, and the legiti- 
mate protection of the tax-paying popula- 
tion against useless, wasteful expenditures 
of publie money on the other. 


every 


Op ENTRANCE STANDARDS Have Provep 
INADEQUATE 

Every study in college mortality indi- 
eates that admission to the universities and 
colleges upon certification from the second- 
ary school is inadequate. In a recent study 
of 581 students, regularly admitted to the 
University of Washington, 290 failed in 
their university work. The ‘‘dropped 
lists’’ approximate 15 per cent. each year. 
Terman says that 10 per cent. of the stu- 
lents admitted to Stanford ean not do 
the work. 

Other measures must be sought to sup- 
plement the records of educational achieve- 
ment—measures of intellectual capacity, 
measures of non-intellectual factors— 
energy and industry, habits of work, moral 
character, stability, health, temperament, 
ideals, earnestness, will-to-win and many 
others. 

Different schemes of limitation have been 
proposed and in some places carried out. 
These inelude raised standards of high 
school marks, much higher tuition fees, 
rigorous entrance examinations, establish- 
ment of limits and closed registrations and 
use of intelligence and other tests. College 
groups are very highly selected—80 per 
cent. come from the most intelligent 20 per 
cent. of the population; still problems 
of elimination must be dealt with con- 
stantly, for many institutions, especially 
those supported by taxation, follow the 
principle of rather free admission but rig- 
orous and speedily elimination, on the 
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theory that all should have a chance but 
only the bright and most worthy should 
survive. 

Speciric RECOMMENDATIONS 

This study leads inevitably to the con- 
clusion that no one measure of student 
ability will serve adequately in all cases for 
college and university admission. This 
scheme of admission is proposed as likely to 
prove more just, more discriminating, and 
more accurate, and at the same time, be 
simple, practicable and acceptable. The 
present plan of certification is not changed. 
The high school record of subjects passed 
remains the general basis of admission, but 
students enter the university under two 
classifications : 

1. Students admitted without qualifica- 
tion. Those who (1) meet all specific uni- 
versity requirements; (2) present a record 
of scholarship, two thirds of the marks of 
which are 82 per cent., or above, or above 
the lowest passing mark if letters are used ; 
(3) have not more than two semesters of 
failure in the high school course; (4) have 
not more than eight units earned in courses 
which are open to high school freshmen. 

2. Students admitted on probation. 
Those who (1) meet all specific university 
requirements; (2) fail to meet either 2, 3 
or 4 above. 


THe Factors WHICH CONDITION 
PREDICTABILITY 


1. The academic record of subjects 
passed. For many reasons the high school 
record will continue to be the basis of ad- 
mission. This is desirable from an admin- 
istrative standpoint since the certification 
system is the result of many years of edu- 
cational progress; it is the basis of the 
present system, it is approved by secondary 
school people, and it is understood by par- 
ents and pupils. The high school record is 
desirable from an educational standpoint. 
In a very large proportion of cases, it is 
safe, adequate and trustworthy, for the 
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high school marks represent the best esti- 3. The record of interests, talents 
mates of many teachers over a considerable activities. This record should be regula: 
period of time as to mental ability, effort and fully reported upon the creden 
aud worthiness as well as school achieve- sheet—particularly for those students 
ment. ‘To make the scholarship record the are entering the schools and colleges requ 
basis of admission is good psychology for ing high degrees of special abilit 
many studies show almost startling consist- Through the medium of extra-curri 
ency in academic performance. The Foster activities, the high schools are afford ng 
studies, the Dearborn study at Wisconsin, abundant opportunity for the whol 
the Smith study at lowa, and many others, development of every interest, talent 
bear proof positive of the proverb as to the activity. Here is a distinctly valuabl 
bending of twigs and the inclining of trees. proach to the probability of university su 
Terman found correlations of from .47 to cess. Upon the credential sheet some su 
.69 between high school records and college form as this might well appear: 

marks. In an unpublished study under the 
‘ ‘ ‘ epee eet, CERTIFICATE OF SPECIAL INTERESTS, ACTIVI 
direction of Dr. Curtis T. Williams at the oun: Wane 
University of Washington last year, Ruth 
Hart found a correlation of .53 between the 


In this high school this student has ma 


record which is: 


fourth grade marks and the college senior 1. Very Geperior in 
marks, and a correlation of .52 between the 2, Superior ls 
fifth grade marks and the college senior 3. Excellent in 
marks of a large number of graduates of +. Good in 

5. Fair in 


the Stadium high school at Tacoma. 
2. The high school record of failure. 4 Trait morale or character report 
rhe complete record of failures, withdraw- Such a report may be made invaluable ir 
als and incompletes should be required asa the diagnosis of student difficulties, p: 
TY very ve —Yy , mY ) ve +} . . ° . 
part of every transcript, with certification \igeg it represents a real judgment, is 1 


as to length of time required to complete merely formal, and is furnished in comp! 
the high school course. In a recent study eas" No greater need confronts e 
of 446 “'D” and ‘‘E”’ students, the lowest cational administrators than that of 
15 per cent. in intelligence ratings at the jective measures of character traits. Ther 
university, it was found that the chance of 446 no such measures; in their stead 
the student of moderate or low intelligence}. subjective opinions must be sought 
who has not failed in any high school sub Several independent ratings should be s 
ject is two to one that he will have no fail- cured and averaged, and the average rating 
ures in the university,than the chance of be made a part of the complete certifica- 
the student who has failed in three ormore 4: Upon the credential sheet some sucl 
semesters of his high school work, On the form as the following would give opportu 
other hand the student who fails in three nity for the transmissal of most valuab! 
or more semesters of high school work has Hebe, 
nearly three times the probability of fail- 
ing in one fifth or more of his university CERTIFICATE OF MorALe on CHtaracter TRAI 
work every quarter than the student who It is the best independent average judgm: 
has not failed in any high school work, members of this faculty that in this st 
The record of failures therefore appears to 
be a means of prediction of university sue- 


the following traits are conspicuously pr 


average, or conspicuously absent. Consp 


, ‘ present is represented by a plus sign 
cess or failure far too valuable longer to spicuously absent is represented by a minus sig 
neglect. (—). Average by ‘‘ Ave.’’ 
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. Industry 
Perseverance 
” Determination 
1U $+ Am 
Interest in School Work 


ition 


Optimism 


7. Qualities of Leadership 


¢ 
8. Qualities of Teamwork 


. i Power to resist distractions of 
amusement and social relations 


Idealism 


lhe four reports considered here may all 
be combined upon the university credential 
sheet, and therefore filed at the university 

d evaluated before the student appears. 
When he arrives, a different problem con- 
ronts the university, for the student must 
be guided into the proper work, helped to 
uake a successful reeord, or failing that, 
continued on probation or eliminated as 
seems best for the student, the university 
and the state. 

). College entrance examinations. Many 
our ‘‘academie maladies’’ would 

largely disappear if we could return to the 
system of college entrance examinations. 

The objection is that the fine professional 
and inspirational influences of our high 
schools would be lost in the grind for ex- 
aminations. The cramming process would 
crowd out other vital considerations. The 
state university has no wish to dominate, 
control and eolor the entire high school 
field. The 80 per cent. of the graduates of 
the high schools of Washington who do not 
come to the university must continue to en- 
joy the enriched, socialized and adapted 
curricula of their high schools. 

6. Intelligence examinations. The intel- 
ligence examinations appear to be particu- 
larly adapted to the peculiar needs of the 
‘ax-supported schools, for in their present 
stage of development they are practically 
unerring in picking out the very bright and 
the very dull. This intelligence rating 
should not be permitted to take the place 
of the high school reeord; it may become 
however next to an adequate character or 


believe 
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trait rating, the most valuable supplemen- 
tary measure. Therefore at the beginning 
of each quarter, every incoming student 
should be required to take the intelligence 
examination, no matter what department 
or classification. All those who score A, B, 
C+ or C should be passed, but those who 
score C —, D or E should be called for an- 
other and different test, together with those 
who entered late or missed the first test. 
All who improve their scores to a mark of 
C or better should be passed, but the others 
should be called for a third test. It is only 
fair to the individual and to the university 
that every student who makes a very poor 
score in the three tests, be given the indi- 
vidual Binet-Simon examination to deter- 
mine the actual mental age. It is tragedy 
rather than kindness to those distinetly 
below par mentally to be permitted to at- 
tempt college work. 

7. Special examinations. Two special 
examinations have been recommended and 
are in use in different institutions—one 
based upon especially English 
themes as a part of the English work, and 
the other, tests of special abilities for en- 
trance to Fine Arts, Home Economics, ete. 
Both would be truly diagnostic and when 
standardized may well become valuable 
supplementary measures of ability. 

8. College record. Actual performance 
in the college classroom is the final measure 
of ability to do college work. The complete 
data on every student whose first mid-quar- 
ter reports show poor work should be as- 
sembled, and at the close of the first quar- 
ter, the interpretation of the first quarter’s 
grades in the light of the five pertinent 
measures already on file and available, 
should suffice for the prompt elimination 
at that time of many who would fail and 
be dropped later, and for the continuation 
of many who show promise of satisfactory 
work when once established. 

It is submitted therefore that more ef- 
ficient schemes of admission and elimina- 


selected 
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tion may be developed without the require- 
ment of large additional machinery, addi- 
tional time on the part of certifying offi- 
cers, or complicated manipulation of data 
at the university. Certain additions to the 
machinery already in use will save much 
time and money, now unwisely and futilely 
expended by students and state. To the 
present standardized measures of (1) the 
high school record of subjects passed and 
(2) the university grades for the first or 
second quarter, should be added four perti- 
nent and available supplementary meas- 
ures : 

(1) The high school record of failures 
and withdrawals. 

(2) The high school record of interests, 
activities and talents. 

(3) The high school estimate of morale 
or character traits. 

(4) The high school and university ree- 
ord of intelligence examinations. 

ALEXANDER C. ROBERTS 
Scnoo, OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL FOR 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


We learn from the Christian Science Monitor 
that the American Schools of Oriental Research 
will open a new school of archeological research 
in Baghdad this winter. Professor Albert T. 
Clay, of Yale University, Assyriologist, who 
visited Babylonia three years ago on a commis- 
sion from the corporation, has been commis- 
sioned to open the school. 

Professor Clay sailed in July and has been 
traveling through Europe making necessary 
connections on his way to Jerusalem. From 
there, late in the autumn, he hopes to make his 
way to Baghdad. He is planning to make his 
way across the Arabian desert in motor ears. 
In his party will be Dr. Edgar L. Hewitt, direc- 
tor of the School of American Archeology at 
Santa Fe, N. M.; Edward T. Newell, president 
of the American Numismatic Society of New 
York, and at least two students from Yale 


University. 


Reaching Baghdad, he intends to ops 


school formally, to give lectures a: 
reconnaissance of conditions. The Ar 
School of Oriental Research hopes, by 
of his arrival, to have a nucleus of a 
as some 300 books in assy riology ol 
Professor Morris Jastrow have been 
Mrs. Jastrow. 

Professor Clay will establish quarters 
American Consulate, where the library 


deposited, the first library ot the kind 


land. He hopes to interest the Emir Faisu 


possibly to gain from him a grant of 
the school. The American Schools of ( 
Research believe that once started the 


will become a Mecea for all earnest arche: 


(Vou. XVIII, N 


yy 


whose education will hardly be complet 


out such an enterprise. 


Professor James A. Montgomery, pr 


> 


of the American Schools of Oriental R: 
has written the following statement 


Christian Science Monitor regarding the 


Our school in Jerusalem has been in 


istence for 23 years. Naturally Orientalist 


always had their eye on the tremendously 
of archeology in Mesopotamia. This 


tapped by many expeditions with splendid 


but of course those undertakings were te: 
and casual, with no permanent settlement 

a natural conception that we should think « 
lishing a school there, similar to the sc! 
Rome, Athens and Jerusalem, which sho 
its quarters, its library and a staff of scl 
hand for permanent study of the land. 


\ 


conditions might render it impossible to k 


a school throughout the year, and, of « 
students might avail themselves of it bé 
expense, climate, ete. But it could be k 
for certain months in the year, perhaps 


management of one of the staff in Jerusal 


¢ 


by an Assyriologist sent from this country 


is at present no such institution in the la 


UNDERNOURISHED CHILDREN 


ASTOUNDING percentages of unde! 
ment and physical defects were fou 
group of 6,015 young children of Gar 
ana, studied by the U. S. Department o! 
through the Children’s Bureau. 


The Gary study is the first investigat 


the bureau of the “neglected age of ¢! 


—between babyhood and school. Two re] 


have been written on the results of tl 


| 
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The first, called “Physical Status of Pre-school 
Children,” was issued last year. The second, 
called “Children of Pre-school Age in Gary, 
Indiana,” and dealing with general child wel- 
‘are conditions, especially nutrition, is now in 
Results of the second study show the poverty 
‘diet among nearly all the children. 

The diets of 6,015 children, all from two to 
seven years, were classified into five groups, A, 
B. C, D and E, aeeording to their adequacy and 
suitability for children of these years. 

Of the “A” diet the report says: “The ‘A’ diet 
is not one difficult of attainment. It is merely 
any diet capable of meeting the body’s needs 
and administered with some consideration for 
the ehild’s age and development. Moreover, 
such a diet need not be an expensive one—milk, 
whole cereal and fruit or vegetable daily being 
sufficient to allow a diet to qualify in this group 
—and it is the easiest possible kind of diet to 
prepare. This being the case it might be ex- 
pected that the large majority of the children 
would fall into the ‘A’ diet group. These facts 
notwithstanding, only 25 of the 6,015 children— 
less than half of 1 per cent. of the total number 


—were thus fortunate. Furthermore, the num-_ 


ber classed as having ‘B’ diets (probably ade- 
quate in food requirements though unsuitable 
in character and including but a pint of milk) 
was likewise small, amounting to 8.5 per cent. 
of the whole group. Less than 10 per cent. of 
the children studied, in other words, were receiv- 
ing diets which appeared adequate to their 
needs. Almost three times this number (29.2 
per cent.) had diets (C) whose adequacy was 
highly questionable; and nearly two thirds of 
the entire group (60.5 per cent.) were found to 
have diets plainly ineapable of covering all 
their bodily requirements, 58.4 per cent. being 
in the D group and 2.1 per cent. (5 times the 
percentage of A’s) in the extremely inadequate 
E group.” 

The report analyzes in detail the use of cer- 
tain staple foods among the children, for in- 
stance: Only 18.9 per cent. of all the children 
were getting a pint of milk a day and 57.2 per 
cent. had no milk at all to drink. Two thirds 
of the entire group were found to drink coffee 
habitually and 40 per cent. to have it more than 
once a day. “Milk is not the only desirable 
food which was little used,” the report states, 
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“since vegetables, fruits, cereals and eggs were 
likewise conspicuously lacking. The extreme 
poverty of the diets is further shown by the 
fact that nearly half (45.5 per cent.) of them 
lacked as many as four of the foods usually in- 
cluded in a child’s diet.” 

Slightly over half of the children studied 
were given physical examinations. 64.7 per 
cent. were found to have decayed teeth; 14.9 
per cent. had bone defects which are the result 
of a deficiency diet; only 4.8 per cent. had no 
defects at all. Over a third had more than five 
distinct physical defects. Children with ade- 
quate diets (classed as A and B) made a better 
showing than the rest of the group. Over four 
times as high a percentage of these children 
were free from defects as of the children re- 
ceiving deficient diets (classed as D and E). 

The report also analyzes other conditions 
affecting children of this age, including com- 
munity conditions, home and family conditions, 
housing, economic conditions, child care and 
hygiene, and dental care. 


DETROIT’S SCHOOL FINANCE 
DILEMMA 

AccorpinG to the School Board Journal the 
board of education of Detroit, Mich., has been 
halted on building projects involving over six 
and one half million dollars. The comptroller 
has notified the school authorities that the bond 
limit has already been exceeded and that not 
another dollar can be spent for new school 
buildings until the finances have adjusted them- 
selves. 

According to the law the school district may 
be bonded up to two per cent. of the assessed 
valuation. The comptroller bases his position 
upon the following statement of the bonded 
indebtedness of the d'strict: 
Bonds outstanding ...... 

Authorized but unissued bonds, 
mortgaged by expenditures and 

encumbrances . 


$36,716,100.00 


7,978.474.18 
$44,694,574.18 
Legal bond limit (2 per cent. of 

assessed value) . 42,199,788.20 
Actual present excess.............. $ 2,494,785.98 
Authorized but unissued and unen- 


eumbered bonds . 6,507,405.57 








9,002,191.55 


Ra 


Authorized present excess 
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The bonding limit 1 ro beyond the two Representative students trom the u 
per centum if approved by a three fifths vote ment, including officials from state 
of the electors voting there In no instanee, labor organizations, have come t 
however, ¢: the r debt exceed five pe Brookwood for an eight months’ tert 
ceentum of the assessed atio Among the new students is a larger } 

In announeing his decision, Cit Cor ptrolle: than 1 any ltormer class of me 
William J. Nagel adds: “This office must re active in the labor movement. From N¢ 

ect the law and its purposes to effect respect among several tormer officials of t 
tor the law by all other departments In the trades, Brookwood has enrolled Jul 
face of repeated public statements by this office man, general manager of the Joint | 


nd by his honor, the mayor, as to the financial the Dress and Waist Makers of the 


status of the city, and the ent eed ot re tional Ladies’ Garment Workers; tro { 
trenchment and cor pliar ce th the lezal lim Rebecca Holl ind, organizer tor the | 
tati ot these expenditures by all eity offi W.; from the south, Margaret Wall, f 
clals, new obligations and commitments are president of the Virginia Federati 


being nonchalantly assumed by certain depart- member of the United Garment Wor 


ments in open defiance of the law and contrary dents have come from other labo: 

to what ordinatr business pr dence and com Boston Labor College, Rochester Labor ( 

mon sense ought to suggest under existing con- from New York Workers’ University | 

ditions.” from Chieago and Minneapolis, 
School Inspector Allen Campbell called at Classes of Itinerant Teachers in th 


tention to the constantly growing overcrowding ol Pennsylvania. From Bryn M: rs 


in the schools and the necessity for timely action School comes the assistant secretat 


in providing adequate seating. To this the Oberg. 

editor of the Free Press repli 3: Students have been “hiking” from 
Suppose for the sake of argument all that Mr of the United States to Brookwood, thy 
Campbell says or can say regarding the state of tion covering several months, as o 
congestion in the Detroit schools is true, what is 


to be done about it? There isn’t any money and Middle West. Applications have co 


“hitched” from Wyoming, and several 


there isn’t any money to be had, and there you ritory from California to Denmar! 
are. Detroit needs a whole lot of other things as ish trade unionists were sent as ex 

hools ! en’ roinge Oo e . a 
hools, but it isn’t going to b dents from the International Peoples’ ¢ 


able to get them for a while 1eeds a rap . ’ 
able to get ¢ ra while. It nec a rapid Elsinore, Denmark. Members of the né 


transit system very much indeed, but only a first 


much as it does s 


; uating class have returned from sum 
class wizard is going to be able to extract the : ; 

: in machine shops, garment factories, 
required funds from the thin air. 
The Detroit hool district. like the city of 2eWspaper offices, packing houses. 
Detroit has wast 1 its resources in extravavcance A two years course In labor probl I 
and like the city of Detroit it must suffer the con economies, history, English and Labor Ji 


sequences, or rather the people in it must suffer. ism has drawn most of these workers t 
They can not recover now the millions of dollars wood. Besides the former staff of tea 


that have been expended which could: have been Harry A. Overstreet, of the College ot 
saved if buildings of a more modest, more eco- of New York, is instructor in Public S} 
nomical, yet sufficient! rviceable type had been Dr. Arthur W. Calhoun, formerly 
erected, and if a good many enterprises and lux 


eee Se Sy See SS Ee CS Ee ae ee ee cae " 
dispensed with, had not been installed. ni n English. P — : ——— 
BROOKWOOD WORKERS’ COLLEGE THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


Brookwoop, usually regarded as the only 
resident workers’ college in the United States, CONVICTION is growing among leaders 
opened its third term at Katonah, N. Y., on American Chemical Society that radi 
October 11. are necessary in the teaching of chen 
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nation’s high schools. Enormous waste ot 

fort among teachers and pupils exists by lack 

proper correlation ot high school and college 
stry. 

r more than a year the society’s Committee 

Chemieal Edueation has been studying the 

em, and, it is announced, will continue its 

, reporting at the spring meeting of the 

ety to be held in Washington, D. C., in 

| Present conditions, according to the 

man of the committee, Professor Neil E. 

Gordon, of the University of Maryland, are 

¢ back the cause of chemistry in this 

Dr. John E. Teeple, of New York City, treas- 

of the society, is among those who advo- 

te drastic changes. He believes that college 

redit for high sehool work in chemistry should 

be eliminated. High-school courses should aim 

rive the student a broader understanding of 

e field of chemistry and of its utility to men 

ther than to impart the meager and uncertain 

vledge necessary to meet college require- 


+ 
‘ s 


Dean Henry P. Talbot, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is another who favors 
readjustment. Harrison E. Howe, of Washing- 

, editor of The Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, the official journal of 
the society, is of the opinion that the industrial 
aspects of chemistry should be stressed by the 
high schools. A main aim, according to Dean 
Talbot, should be to make “good readers” of 
the tens of thousands of young men and women 
sent forth each year by the high schools. 

The society’s investigating committee finds 
that all grades of chemistry are being taught in 
the high schools, from no chemistry at all to 
a course which would compare favorably with 
the best college standards. Some schools are 
teaching agricultural chemistry, some household 
chemistry ; some are giving a lecture course with 
no laboratory, and others a good fundamental 
course which would compare favorably with 
that given in college, some providing a separate 
course for boys and girls, others making separa- 
tion for those who are going to college. 

The chairman of the committee reports that 
A study of the college situation has shown that 
the colleges are using a great variety of ways of 
dealing with the problem. When the students come 
to their doors some colleges put them all in the 
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same class, simply ignoring any high school work. 
Some are making separate sections for those who 
have had high school courses while others make 
separate sections for those who have passed the 
high school chemistry course with the grade of A 
and another for those who have passed with the 
grade of B and put the balance with those who 
have had no chemistry. 

This survey has made it evident that something 
ean and should be done to try to improve these 
irregular conditions. Furthermore, it is evident 
that it must be done by a national association 
rather than by a state association, for a boy or 
girl receiving his high school chemistry in New 
York State may take his college work in Califo 
nia or in some other state. 

The committee has prepared an outline, styled 
‘¢A Standard Minimum High School Course in 
Chemistry,’’ in the development of which it is 
hoped that teachers will show the service of chem 
istry to the home, to health, to medicine, to agri 
culture and to industry—in a word, to show the 
service of chemistry to the nation. 

Another objective is to encourage chemistry 
being placed in fourth year of high school after 
the students have had a year of general science, 
and a year of biological science or physics or 
preferably both. 

Other members of the society’s investigating 
committee are L. W. Mattern, McKinley Man- 
ual Training School, Washington, D. C.; J. R. 
Kuebler, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; 
W. Segerbloom, Phillips Exeter Academy; Pro- 
fessor L. C. Newell, Boston University; Profes- 
sor B. S. Hopkins, University of Illinois; Pro- 
fessor R. E. Swain, Leland Stantord University ; 
Dr. R. E. Rose, Wilmington, Del.; Dr. William 
D. Richardson, Chicago, and Dr. Walter 
Schmidt, Los Angeles. 

Numerous suggestions are being received by 
the committee not only from educators but from 
industrial executives. One employer of indus- 
trial chemists said that there are only fifteen 
college chemistry teachers whose pupils he 
would employ. These men, he declared, have 
the gift of putting inspiration into their stu- 
dents. Another suggestion is that the system 
of marks be done away with. 


A NEW COURSE FOR FRESHMEN AT 
HARVARD 


A series of lectures dealing with “the rela- 


tionship of knowledge and education” is to be 
given to freshmen at Harvard University this 
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year in connection with the prescribed course 
in English composition. One lecture is to be 
given every other week by a member of the 
Harvard faculty who is an authority in his field. 
In connection with each lecture all members of 
the course will be required to do a piece of 
reading and to write a theme on the lecture and 
the reading. 

The introductory lecture of the series will be 
on “Education at Harvard College” and the 
essay to be read in connection with it will be 
Emerson’s “The American Scholar.” The open- 
ing group of three lectures comes under the 
general heading of “The physical basis of civ- 
ilization” and includes lectures on science and 
chemistry, mathematics, physics, astronomy 
and biology. 

The second main 
“Primitive civilization” and the third “The his- 
torical record of civilization.” At the conclu- 
sion of the series President Lowell will sum up 
the main points of each separate division and 


show their relation to each other and to the vital 


division will deal with 


parts of life and the organization of society. 
The entire series, together with the lecturers, 
and the dates on which they will speak, is as 
follows: 
October 11—‘‘ Education and Harvard College,’’ 
Dean Greenough. 


October 25—‘‘Science and chemistry,’’ Profes- 
sor T. W. Richards, ’86. 
November 8—‘‘ Mathematics, physics and as- 


tronomy,’’ Professor J. L. Coolidge, 795. 
November 22—‘‘ Biology (zoology, botany, geol- 
ogy),’’ Professor G. H. Parker, ’87. 
December 6—‘‘ Anthropology and archeology,’’ 
Professor A. M. Tozzer, ’00. 


‘*History,’’ Professor C. H. 


December 20 
Haskins, ’08. 

January 3—‘‘Government and economics, 
fessor W. B. Munro, ’99. 

January 17—‘‘ Literature 
Professor E. K. Rand, ’94. 


See 


and the classics,’’ 


February 14—‘‘English literature,’’ Professor 
J. L. Lowes, G., ’03. 
February 26—‘‘Southern European literature 


(French, Italian and Spanish),’’ Professor J. D. 
M. Ford, 

March 
(German, 
Howard, ’91. 

March 27- 
Edgell, ’09. 

April 10—‘‘Social ethics and sociology,’’ Pro- 
fessor R. C. Cabot, ’89. 


98. 
13—‘ Northern 
Scandinavian),’’ 


European literature 
Professor W. G. 


fine arts,’’ Professor G. H. 


-“* The 
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April 24—‘‘Philosophy and psychology,’’ 
fessor R. B. Perry, ’97. 
May 1—‘‘Summing up,’’ President Lowell. 


YALE’S HISTORICAL MOTION 
PICTURES 


“ Jamestown’ 


’ ’ 


“COLUMBUS,” and the tl 
other dramatic photoplays of important ey 
in American history which are being produced 
under the direction of Yale University are 
to be shown through the regular motion pictur 





theaters, announcement 
George Parmly Day, president of the \ 


statement Mr. D 


according to an 


University Press. In his 
says: 

While the producers have never lost s 
their primary purpose in the preparation of 
motion pictures, to provide a new and effect 
apparatus to aid in the teaching of history, t 
have always remembered that if ‘‘The Chro 
of America in Photoplays’’ could be beautit 
staged and adequately cast, as well as corr 
conceived, they would appeal to the theaterg 
public no less strongly than to teachers a: 
dents, because of the dramatic quality in! 
in the story of our country from its discovery 
Appomattox. 

The decision to distribute these photopla 
the theaters is, of course, to be welcomed s 
should make them available for a wide aud 
in a comparatively brief period of time. 1 
the more desirable because, as has been frequi 
said, probably no agency of modern times is 1 
potent, through its influence for good or evil 
the lives of thousands each day, than the 
picture. In support of this assertion ther 
recently quoted the result of a survey mad 
Russel Sage Foundation in a single city, w! 
was found that 80 per cent. of the school c! 
below high school grades went at least three t 
a week to ‘‘the movies,’’ while in the high school 
the figure rose to 90 per cent. 

The release of ‘‘The Chronicles of Amer 
in Photoplays’’ through the theaters marks t 
dawn of a new day for motion pictures, for if t 
motion pictures shown in its theaters as well as 
its schools are of a high standard of excellence: 
community need fear the influence undoubt 
and most effectively exercised by ‘‘the movies.”’ 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


JONES annot 


Edit 


PRESIDENT OLIVE M. has 


the appointment of the following 
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Coynneil for the Journal of the association for 


1992_9 


Sarah Louise Arnold, dean emeritus, Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Katherine D. Blake, principal of Public School 
No. 6, New York City. 

James C. Boykin, editor of School Life, U. 8. 

Bureau of Education. 

nyon L. Butterfield, president of the State 

\cricultural College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia State Teachers’ Association, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Lotus D. Coffman, president of the University 
f Minnesota. 

Jessie B. Colburn, principal of Junior High 
School No. 96, New York City. 

Jane A. Davis, 802144 Grand Central Avenue, 


Ine 


Tampa, Florida. 

Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent of city schools, 
Los Angeles. 

Lee L. Driver, state rural school inspector, Har- 

risburg, Pennsylvania. 

essie M. Fink, Palmer School, Grand Rapids, 

Michigan. 

Carlton H. Gibson, superintendent of city 
schools, Savannah, Georgia. 

Frank P. Graves, state commissioner of educa- 
tion, and editor of The Educational Review, 
Albany, New York. 

Ida Christine Iversen, president of the depart- 
ment of classroom teachers of the National 
Edueation Association, Los Angeles. 

John A. H. Keith, president of the State Nor- 
mal School, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

James H. Kelley, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Teachers’ Association, Harrisburg, Pennsy)- 


vania. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Cuartes W. Eior, president emeritus 
of Harvard University, was formally congratu- 
lated by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge on the 
golden anniversary of his election to member- 
ship in the Massachusetts Historical Society at 
the meeting of the society on October 11. Sena- 
tor Lodge was followed by James Ford Rhodes 
and Samuel W. McCall, former governor of 
Massachusetts, both of whom spoke in appre- 
ciation of Dr. Eliot’s work. 


Dr. Witttam T. BAwpEN, specialist in indus- 
trial edueation in the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
ton and assistant to the commissioner of edu- 
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cation, has resigned to accept an appointment 
as associate superintendent of the publie schools 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, where Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
formerly commissioner of education, is superin- 
tendent. Dr. Bawden will be responsible for 
developing a program of vocational education, 
manual training and evening schools. 


Dr. J. E. Hitiman, of the Appalachian 
Training School, became associated on Septem- 
ber 1 with the State Department of Education 
of North Carolina as supervisor of teacher 
training, succeeding in this position Areh Tur- 
ner Allen, who, as has already been announced, 
succeeded Dr. E. C. Brooks as state superin- 
tendent of public instruction last June. 


Dr. Laura H. Carnet, dean of Temple Uni- 
versity, and William H. Ziegler have been ap- 
pointed members of the board of education, 
Philadel phia. 


Miss Exizaseta V. Bennett, for twenty-one 
years employed in the New York City Depart- 
ment of Education, has been appointed assistant 
secretary of the board of education at a salary 
of $5,000. 

Marcaret M. ALiTvucKer, school counsellor 
of the high school at Berkeley, California, 
joined the headquarters staff of the National 
Education Association in September as a mem- 
ber of the Research Division. 


Miss Frances R. DEARBORN, who has taught 
at Detroit Teachers College for the past four 
years, has resigned to become supervisor in the 
Los Angeles, California, school system. 


Henry C. Kreps, who has been connected 
with the New Jersey schools for thirty-five 
years, has resigned the superintendency of the 
Somerset County schools, which he has held 
since 1902. 


Mere A. STURTEVANT, retiring superinten- 
dent of schools at Barre, Mass., is the recipient 
of a silver loving cup and a sum of money pre- 
sented by the Barre Congregational Church. 
Superintendent Sturtevant has accepted a posi- 
tion as superintendent of the school union dis- 
trict of Shrewsbury, Boylston and West Boyl- 
ston. 


InN commemoration of the fifty-two years of 
service of Colonel John D. Billings, headmaster 














166 


of the Webster Gramm: 
Mass., former 
him 
Billings, 


In active 


pupils are planning to present 


with a gold watch o1 October 24 Colonel 


who is eighty-four years of age, is still 


service, 


Engineering Council o! 


neering Societies 


oO ee" nt of ill he It} ) Cooley has been 

rranted a leave of absence fre the university 

fer the seeond half of the adem ear 
Proressor Ian C. H i, Who has held the 


ot TI eology ol 


ed in order to become a candl late for th 
Briti | lou eo Commo 
Dr. C. S. Konus has resigned his position as 


ssvchologist of the Court of Domestic Relations 
ps! 


at Portland, Oregon. 


the Prineeton-Harvard 


plan of exchanging professors, Chandler Rath- 


IN accordance with 


ton Post, professor of art in Harvard Univer- 


sity, will deliver a series of lectures at Princeton 


University, and Professor Charles R. Morey, of 


Princeton University, will conduct a similar 


at Cambridge. 


series 


WENDELL S. Brooks, secretary of the faculty 


and registrar of Carleton has been 


College, 
assistant dean of the College of Liberal 
Northwestern 


elec ted 
Arts of 


Brooks 


University. Professor 


voting himself to research in cer- 


IS de 


tain problems of higher education. 


Dr. 


dean of the school of education at the University 


Benson, formerly acting 


CHARLES E, 


of Oklahoma, has been appointed assistant pro- 
lessor ot psychology in the school ol education 


of New York University. 


Dr. ArtHUR MELVILLE JorDAN, of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, has joined the faculty of 
the University of North Carolina as professor 
Dr. 
Mosher, professor of educational psychology at 
the State Normal School at Salem, Mass., has 


He will 


conduct correspondence courses and extension 


of educational psychology. Esex Ray 


been appointed professor of education. 


classes. 
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, of Cambridge, 


Dr. WHITELAW R. Morrison has 
pou ted protessor of physical education 
lin Dr. Gertrude E. 


] medic: 


College and 
protessor ol hygiene anc 
for women at the University of Illi 


is the late Dr. Helen F. 


the de partment ol physi al educatioi 


Cochran 


and director of the women’s gymnasiur 
KENNETH QO. SNortum, for the 
veal assistant director of reedueat 


the | 
associate protlessor 


Paul 


department of education of 
Minnesota, is now 


tion at Macalester College, St. 


Tue college of education of the | 


Cincinnati has augmented its staff in 


handle adequately its large undergradu 
gram, as well as the conducting of cou 
teachers in service. As has already Het 
Dr. Harlan C. Hines comes from the U 
pers 


Cla 


of Washington as a professor of 
In addition, W. 
secondary education at 
versity of Rochester, 1919-1922, 
} 


spending the college year just past in 


measurement. 
protessor ol 
who 
ing his doctorate at Columbia Unive: 
comes associate proltessor of seco! dar 
tion. 
graduate degree in physical education at 
bia, is a newly appointed instructor. Dr 
E. Fernald 
courses in the general field of individ 
ences; Edward D. 


tendent of 


has been appointed to 
Roberts, assistant 
the Cincinnati Public Sch 
School Administration a 
elementary 


Allie Hin es, 


‘rgarten primary field. 


, 
school sup 


For the first time in its 


of history, the registration at Illinois W 


seventy-t 


University has passed the one thous: 
The following additions to the staff | 
Dr. F. M. 
and R. M. Chase (ancient languages) 

University of Chicago; Dr. E. E. Leis 
lish) and Dr. H. P. Pettit (mathematies 
the faculty of the University of Illino 

Northwester 


nois Wesleyan received one third o 


announced: Thrasher (ec 


Browne (education) from 


additional endowment this summer as 


of the Bi-conference Movement in II] 


JosepH R. Lone, for many years dear 





Helen Coops, who has just complet: 














ool of Washington and Lee University, 
een chosen to sueceed Herbert S. Hadley 
iw school of the University of Colorado. 


additions to the faculty of the Uni- 

of South Carolina include W. A. White- 

ssistant professor of chemistry; W. H. 
tt, associate in the department of history. 
m W. Ball has been appointed dean of the 
of journalism; B. L. Parkinson, director 
ersity extension and professor of schoo] 

stration; Raymond B. Miller, protesso: 
mies, and C. M. Derrick, protessor ol 


sn ial bt lence. 


Mes. Mary Irwin Jump, of Philadelphia, 
appointed assistant director of the 


ment of publie welfare, to sueceed Dr. 
Spencer, who was recently appointed 


- of public health. 


Dr. Jostan H. PENNIMAN, president of the 

{ versity ot Pennsylvania, was elected last 
as chairman of the education committee 

the Sesqui-Centennial of American Inde- 
denee, an international exhibition to be held 


‘hiladelphia in 1926. 


SupREME Court Justice Epwarp Terry 
Say , of Knoxville, Tennessee, and Wash- 
i, has been chosen as president ot the Har- 
Alumni Association to sueceed Judge 
Robert Grant, of Boston. Langdon P. Marvin, 
's, ot New York City, and Edward P. Davis, 
of St. Paul, Minn., have been elected vice- 


Dr. Guy L. Connor, medical director of the 
Psychological Clinie of the Detroit public 
is, was elected president of the Michigan 
State Medical Society at its one hundred and 
annual conference in Grand Rapids on 


September 12. 


Mrs. Heven Hartiey Jenkins has been 
elected president of the National Institute of 
Social Sciences to fill the unexpired term of the 

te Austin B. Fletcher. 


\LrreD W. Hopart, formerly a student at 
Macdonald College, MeGill University, has 
‘en up his work as the first field secretary of 
the newly organized Student Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals at its headquarters in Boston. 


1 ° ee ° e,° 
Mr. Hobart will visit colleges and universities 
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throughout the United States and Canada to 
stimulate interest among the students in the 
formation of branches of the federation and in 
the consideration of present-day religious prob- 


lems. 


AFrTreR having served for six months as presi- 
dent of the financial reorganization commission 
of the Republic of Colombia, Dr. Edwin W. 
Kemmerer has resumed his work as professor 
of economies at Prineeton University The 
commission was composed ol Protessor Kem- 
merer, Howard M. Jefferson of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, F. R. Fairchild of the 
economies department ot Yale Unive rsity, and 
Thomas Russell Lill, an accountant of New 
York. Frederick Bliss Luquiens of the Spanish 
department of Yale acted as secretary of the 


commission. 


Proressor T. D. A. Cockereny, of the Uni 
versity of Colorado, who spent last summer in 
the investigation of fossil beds in Siberia, made 
a preliminary report of this investigation to the 
Society of Sigma Xi at the university on Octo 
ber 2. Professor and Mrs. Cockerell were on 
shipboard in the harbor of Yokohama during 


the recent earthquake. 


Miss MARGUERITE GAUGER, protessor ol home 
economics in Des Moines University, has re 
turned from Europe. Miss Gauger was a mem 
ber of the government commission assigned to 
study the nutrition of echidren in Belgium. 
Atter completing this work she visited the prin 


cipal colleges and universities of England. 


Dr. Payson SMITH, commissioner of eduea 
tion in the State of Massachusetts and president 
of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, spoke on O 
tober 11 before the Provincial Association ot 
Protestant Teachers of Quebec on “Some Cur 


rent Problems in Publie Education.’ 


Dr. Wituram Davipson, superintendent ot 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools, gave an address 
at Erie on October 10 before the Federation ot 
Pennsylvania Women. 

Ir is proposed that the bicentennary of the 
death of Newton in 1927 shall be marked bys 
the publication of a new edition of his collected 
works. 


Dr. C. B. Wittrams, dean and professor of 
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mathematics in Kalamazoo College, together principal of the Library School of the Carnec 
with his wife, are known to have been in Yoko- Library of Pittsburgh, who directed last sy 
hama at the time of the earthquake; since that mer’s course, will have general supervisi: 
date no trace of them can be found and all hope the library school. 


that they might have survived the catastrophe : ; 
Brown UNIversity dedicated a new cher 


try building on October 10, the Jesse Metcal; 
CuarLes BURCKHALTER, astronomer and me- Laboratory of Chemistry. The principal address 
teorologist, director of the Chabot Observatory, was delivered by James W. McBain, of the U; 
died in Oakland, California, on September 20, versity of Bristol, England. The new building 
after thirty-eight years of service in connection jg the gift of Jesse H. Metcalf, of Provicd 
with that institution. in memory of his father. It cost nearly $5( 
000. Mr. Metcalf gave an additional $50 ,(\ 
last June, the income to be used for graduat 


has been abandoned. 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK PUTNAM SPALDING, of 
the School of Engineering of the University of 
Missouri, died on September 4, aged sixty-six 


students in chemistry. In connection with t 
a dedication of the new laboratory, there was hy 
: a university convocation at which the honor 
By the will of the late Edward H. Blake, degree of LL.D. was conferred on Presid 
3owdoin College receives $500,000. James R. Angell, of Yale, and the degree of 


; Se.D -rofess ‘Bai The c — 
Mrs. Levy Mayer, widow of Levy Mayer, a e.D. on Professor McBain. The convoca 


former Chicago attorney, has given $500,000 to 
Northwestern University for the erection of a 
new law school building which will be named 
Levy Mayer Hall. Ground for it will be broken 


early in the spring. 


held in the presence of the Brown Corporati 
and members of the faculty, also had as its 
guest Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes 
(Brown, ’81), who spoke later at the dinner 
given in honor of President Angell and Profes 
sor McBain. 

For training European librarians in Ameri- 
ean library methods a grant of $50,000 has been 
made by the American Committee for Devas- 
tated France, and accepted by the American 
Library Association. A summer library course 
was held last June and July at the American 
Library in Paris under the auspices of the 
American Committee for Devastated France. 
This course, the first of its kind, was an out- 
growth of the war work of the American Li- Tue annual meeting of the American H 
brary Association and the American Committee, namie Detieieiinn allt te teld ob ow Or 
and the subsequent work of the latter organiza- },,45 from December 28 i teense @ teal 
tion in establishing and maintaining libraries in arrangements are in general charge of C. | 
France. Although designed paced for Helbing, department of education of Louisiana, 
French librarians, the class of fifty included two : 7 
Belgians, one Swiss and one English woman. ne ey oe 


ALL increases in salaries recommended by th 
New York City Board of Education in its 1924 
budget estimate for teachers and clerical stafi 
were approved hy the budget committee of th 
Board of Estimate on October 9. The sam 
action was taken with reference to an app. 
priation of $50,000 for an investigation oi 
New York City school system. 


During and since the course inquiries have been Unper the auspices of the Indiana State De- 
coming to the American Library in Paris from partment of Public Instruction, a meeting 
many parts of Europe expressing great interest registrars and business officers of the univers! 


} 


in American library ideas and eagerness for _ ties and colleges of Indiana was held on Octobe 
training. The $50,000 grant will make it pos- 4 at Indianapolis. Problems of common « ; 
sible to conduct both summer and winter library cern were discussed. At the close of the sess 
courses at the American Library in Paris for the registrars formed a state organization. T 
two years, beginning about June, 1924. Sarah following officers were selected: President, J 
C. N. Bogle, of Chicago, assistant secretary of W. Cravens, secretary and registrar, Ind 
the American Library Association, formerly University; vice-president, Miss Sarah E. 


Cot 
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_ registrar, Butler College; secretary, Fred. 

C Domroese, registrar, Wabash College. At 

close of the session the business officers of 

e colleges and universities selected a commit- 

tee composed of U. H. Smith, bursar, Indiana 

iversity, and Will A. Burton, business man- 

r, Franklin College, who will submit a ree- 

mendation to the officers concerning an or- 

ization for the business representatives of 
the universities and colleges of the state. 


we College of the Pacifie will be settled on 
its new forty-acre campus at Stockton, Calif., 
by the beginning of the 1924 term. The move 
trom San José will be made during the present 
year. Meanwhile, temporary classrooms have 
been opened in Stockton to accommodate fifty 


— 


high-school graduates of the local schools. In 
San José 450 students have registered. 


Tue Board of Education for Negroes an- 
nounces the merger of Cookman Institute in 
Jacksonville, Florida, with the Daytona Normal 
School at Daytona. The Daytona institution 
was built up as an independent institution 
under the guidance of Mrs. Mary Bethune with 
the backing of influential white friends. It has 
a property value of $300,000 and a student body 
of 350. The property at Jacksonville will be 
sold and the proceeds used for the erection of a 
boys’ dormitory at Daytona. The merged in- 
stitution will be known as The Daytona Normal 
and Industrial Institute, and will become one 
of the regular schools sponsored by the Board 
of Edueation for Negroes of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


UNDER a new agreement the educational 
standing of the high schools of Illinois will be 
determined jointly by the state university and 
the superintendent of public instruction. The 
university will have charge of inspecting all 
four-year schools seeking recognition in the 
eastern half of the state while the state super- 
intendent or his agents will inspect schools in 
the western half. The latter will also have un- 
der his charge all two-year and three-year high 
schools. 


A REGULATION adopted at Princeton provides 


that every Princeton junior and senior of aver- 


‘ 


age intelligence shall be set entirely free from 


compulsory attendance at lectures or recitations, 
and 


d may take unlimited absences as long as his 





studies are not allowed to suffer as a conse- 
quence. 


THIRTY-ONE students are enrolled in the new 
course at Mount Holyoke College leading to the 
degree “with high honor.” Candidacy for a 
degree with high honor relieves a student of 
special ability from certain periods of class 
work, and allows her to devote two fifths of her 
time during her senior year to intensive work 
in her major subject, part of which will be done 
under individual instruction. The usual re- 
quirement for a candidate for this degree is that 
she should have attained an average of 85 per 
cent. or more in all the work taken in college, 
although in exceptional cases a student whose 
work in her major subject is outstanding may 
be recommended as a candidate by the major 
department without having attained this 
average. 


By the new arrangement between the teach- 
ing force and the trustees of St. Stephen’s 
College, a Catholic institution at Annandale-on- 
Hudson, New York, the educational affairs ot 
the institution will be entirely under the control 
of the faculty. The president of the college 
remains in executive command but the dean pre- 
sides over the teaching force. The president 
has a seat on the faculty and no more vote than 
any professor. No teacher may be dismissed 
without trial by his fellow instructors. “I can 
not see why it should be thought strange,” Dr. 
Bernard I. Bell, president of the college, is 
quoted as saying. “Our trustees have simply 
realized that college teachers are adult human 
beings and trustworthy, not children or mere 
employes; and that, in common with other peo- 
ple, they work best in an atmosphere of freedom 
and responsibility. Obviously educational pol- 
icy is a thing for educators to determine, just 
as business policies are the affairs of responsible 
trustees.” 


REGISTRATION in the University of Michigan 
for the 1923-24 terms will exceed 12,000 stu- 
dents, according to estimates made at the close 
of registration. Last year’s total was 11,450. 
All schools and colleges showed gains with the 
exception of the engineering and medical 
schools, where there were small decreases. The 
literary college will enroll nearly 5,000 students, 
4,782 having entered to date, which is an in- 
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crease of 215 over last year. Of the literary 
students one third, or 1,558, are women. The 
law school shows the largest proportional in- 
crease, Which is about 15 per cent., there being 
425 students. This is the largest enrollment in 
that school since the two vears ol literary 


preparation were required. 


THe Student Association at Gooding College, 
Gooding, Idaho, has unanimously voted not to 
take part in football contests this vear. Basket- 
ball, track, tennis, intra-mural football and 


physical culture work will be retained. 


By a decree published May 5 in the official 
journal of France, Latin and Greek again have 
been made compulsory in French schools, but 
the decision taken by Leon Bérard, minister of 
public instruction, is not likely to go unchal- 
lenged, according to a cable dispatch to the 
New York Times. “Discussion as to whether 
the dead languages again should take their 
place in French education has been going on 
tor two years, and the minister thought it was 
time it came to an end,” says the dispatch, so 
he decided to carry through his reform by de- 
eree. Already his action has called forth a pro- 
test from his namesake, Victor Bérard, presi- 
dent of the senatorial commission on edueation, 
and from Deputy Herriot, who has cabled an 
interpellation in the Chamber. The dispatch 
adds: “The fight which now seems likely to de- 
velop is no longer whether the French boys 
should be taught Latin and Greek instead of 
science and modern languages, but whether the 
minister has the right to impose such an im- 
portant measure by decree over the head of the 


senate.” 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE EVENING SESSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Tue University of Buffalo seeks to enlarge 
the scope of its service to the community, and 
to use its plant and facilities more nearly to 
capacity, by providing evening courses leading 
to degrees. The plans are ambitious, and the 
range of courses sufficient, it is hoped, to meet 
the needs of the community to an extent that 
will be thoroughly satisfactory. 

The courses, as announced, more than fifty in 
number, fall rather naturally into three groups: 


(1) Those which are regularly a part of t 
and sciences curriculum, and which are re; 
in the evening session. (2) Those whi 
logically within a curriculum in business : 
istration, and which have not hithert 
given in the University of Buffalo. 
group of considerable variety, including « 
which come within the curricula of seve 
schools, new also to this university. 

The first group, courses within the art 
science curriculum, includes English, mat 
ics and history; French, German and It 
laboratory sciences such as biology, cli 


and physics; psychology, education, et: 


these courses will bear credit toward a degre 


and, in most instances, will be taught by 
men who give them in the day sessions. If 
nately many heads of departments and 

men of professorial rank are going to give « 


ing courses, an arrangement which insur 


evening students intimate contact with mat 


men of teaching experience. 
The second group, courses in business ad 


Tiny 


istration subjects, includes accounting, 





sales, business organization, business corres} 


dence, statistics, transportation, ete. These 
jects will be taught by men of ample a 


training who are connected with leadi: 


ness firms in Buffalo, and who thus are abl 


combine theory and general! principles 
knowledge of actual business practice. 
The third group of courses includes 
paper reporting and writing, journalistic 
ing, short story writing, commercial phar 
scout leadership, everyday chemistry and ot 
Registration has already exceeded the ad 
estimate of five hundred students, and the 
ber is still increasing. 
C. S. Mars 
D 


THE HISTORY INQUIRY 


AN inquiry into the present content, org 


zation and tendencies of history teaching 


schools is being made at the request of the C 


mittee on History in the Schools of the A 
ean Historical Association. The work 
charge of Professor Edgar Dawson, of H 
College, secretary of the National Coun 
the Social Studies, under an appointment 
in the Division of School Experimentat 
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Institute of Educational Research, Teachers 
~e, Columbia University. It will be super- 
hy a committee appointed under the au- 


itv of the officers of the American Histori- 

Asso iation. The Institute of Educational 

earch will contribute to the investigation 
+ advice on the conduct of such an inves- 
and financial aid in getting the work 

: but the character of the information to 
lleeted and the organization of it for pub- 
mn will be in the hands of the committee 
torical scholars of which Professor W. E. 
velbach, of the University of Pennsylvania, 


s chairman. 

[he immediate purpose of the investigation 
furnish to the officers of the American 
Historieal Association such definite information 
is will guide them in determining the policy of 
he association in dealing with its obligation to 
istory teaching in the schools. For this pur- 
ose the information will be needed before the 
d of December of this year and the work of 
lecting it will be vigorously pushed with this 
irpose in view. But some time after the be- 
nning of the new year will be used in the 
al formulation of such a report as will be 
teresting and valuable to all who are engaged 
| educational administration. Both the inves- 
tigation and the report will be limited to objee- 


tive information eollected in a seientifie spirit 
for the use of those who are in need of facts 
this field. No effort will be made to argue 
the desirability of one course or method as com- 
pared with another. This argument and the 
ormulation of courses of study will be left to 
those who are to use the facts after the work of 
vestigation is terminated. Those who are in- 
terested in such an undertaking are invited to 
send intormation, suggestions or inquiries to 
Mr. Dawson, 425 West 123rd Street, New York 
City. 
For those who have laid emphasis on the need 
information in this field, this inquiry offers 
an opportunity which should be fully used. An 
nquiry into the status of history in the schools 
must necessarily consider, to some extent at 
least, the status of the other_social studies as 
vell. If there are teachers or school adminis- 
trators who wish to know what is being done in 
this field, now is the time to send in their re- 
ts tor definite information in order that it 
may be secured and supplied to them. While 


ques 
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the fullest discussion of the inquiry is solicited, 
those who are too busy to do more than send to 
the above address a brief statement of the lines 
along which investigation should be made are 
urged to do that at the earliest possible moment. 

What facts are needed by those who must 
answer any of the following questions: Is 
American history required of most high school 
graduates? Do most graduates of the schools- 
understand something ot the development of our 
constitution? Do most of them understand the 
development of our present social problems? 
How many of them have studied enough of 
European history to appreciate the relation of 
European affairs to our own? Is it possible, in 
the opinion of experienced school men to accom- 
plish useful results in this direction through a 
one-year survey of general history? Are the 
college entrance requirements in history work- 
ing to the detriment of the general education 
of those who do not go to college? Is too much 
time being given to current events? Is the his- 
tory of those parts of America lying outside of 
the United States given enough attention by his- 
tory teachers? Are the objectives or purposes 
of history teaching clear enough in the minds 
of those who are teaching it? Is the mere mem- 
orizing of dates and names still a fault of his- 
tory teaching in many places? What are the 
leading tendencies in the development of history 
curricula? 

If these or similar questions are confronting 
teachers or administrators of the social studies, 
an opportunity is at hand to answer them, but 
some of the problems are likely to be overlooked 
in the search for facts unless those who are con- 
fronted by the problems will lay them before 
those condycting the inquiry before the ques- 
tionnaires are formulated. It is hoped that 
those who are interested will act promptly. 

EpGar Dawson 

New York City 





DISCUSSION 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE 
SENIOR YEAR IN HIGH 
SCHOOL? 


Peruaps all who have taught freshmen in col- 
lege or university have wondered if something 
could not be done to bridge the gap between the 
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senior year in the high school and the freshman believe, the suspicion that a high school st 
year in college. Business and professional em- studies fairly hard in his freshman yea: 
ployers have voiced their dissatisfaction with does progressively less until graduation 

There is not only a Here follow some typical statements 


the high-school graduate. 
college and high relative effort in the first and fourth y: 


gulf between the work of 
school, but there is also a gap, and a very seri- high school: 


ous one, between high-school work and the 
(1) When I was a freshman in high s 


actual duties and realities of life. 
studied very diligently every day and 


The most serious part of the whole thing is 


. . , . articular and conscientious about my 
that the high-school senior forgets the impor- I . , 


: ‘ ta studied several hours a day, although I 
tant law of the formation of habits. His in- 
carrying an extra heavy course. In my senior } 


‘+ 


structors also seem to forget the same law. In I carried much harder subjects, but there \ 
doing progressively less work from the fresh- many outside influences that I found less tim 
man year on throughout the four years of high neal te study. I found that I could get my 
school, the student forgets that the important sons as well in a shorter length of time, ey 
though they were more difficult. 

(2) I believe that the first year in high s 
is accompanied by a great deal of hard work 
to the unfamiliarity with the atmosphere 
there, and the difference in the types of work. T 
student lives in a sort of perpetual fear, ar 
; . ° strain is only broken at the end of the year 
upon a very important law which their study second year maintains the scholastic stand 
revealed. “It is intense effort that educates,” the first due to awakening ambition to achiev 
is their statement of the law. Operators who  jigh standing. 
advanced constantly and achieved a greater effi- The third and especially the fourth year » 
ciency year by year did so only after an intense accompanied by a slump scholastically becaus 
effort. Each higher point in the learning curve _ the introduction of politics and social, club a 
Also Business Committee and Student Cour 
similar affairs take a great deal of time and caus 
frequent distractions. 

(3) 1st year in high school: Average 4 


thing is not what he is doing or failing to do 
but what he is becoming. Habits of working 
with minimum instead of maximum energy are 
being built up in a strong and enduring way. 

In Bryan and Harter’s studies of the tele- 


graphic language, strong emphasis was placed 


was reached by maximum instead of minimum 
effort. They thus built up in their nervous sys- 
tem an ever higher and higher order of habits 
of functioning—a “hierarchy of habits” as 
Bryan and Harter called it. Many of the most 
expert operators could finally get the tele- 


preparation a day for 4 solids—(grades—s | 
4th year in high school: Average 2% or 

. : ; preparation per day for 4 solids and 
graphic message in the very large units of (grades—4 E’s, 5 G’s, 1 M). 

whole phrases, sentences and ideas. But it was (4) During the first year in high scl 
the intense effort that did it: it was the intense yorked hard. During my senior year the w 
effort that educated. The ever rising path of noticeably easier for me. 

achievement was marked by an expenditure of (5) The freshman year in high scho 
maximum energy and effort. fairly easy one for me. True it was new 


Are the sophomore, junior and senior years was proud to be in high school and studied ! 
Consequently I made some of my best gra 


ing that year. My senior year was fai! 
but toward the end of the year excitem 


} 


of high school laying a foundation for building 
up higher functioning habits, or to use the lan- 
guage of James, more inclusive conceptual sys- 
tems of thought which come only with effort? 

I have just completed an investigation of 


graduation caused me to let up on my st 

Consequently in my senior year I failed 

: : Pees: subject. 

students in Junior College of Kansas City in . ;, , : 
: ae (6) My freshman year in high scl 

regard to the amount of time and effort which yaig school. My senior year was spent 

they spend; first, in the freshman year of high ;eyelation. I had a much harder time that 

school; second, the senior year of high school; school activities and little in study. 

and third, the first college year. I collected have a hard course though. 

data from one hundred students in the psychol- (7) In looking back over these studie 

ogy department. This data will help confirm, I to me that the first ten weeks of my 














high school were the hardest. I would 

, this largely on the ground of newness, or 

liarity. I believe this is generally true of 
r high school freshmen. 

It seemed to me that it took the seven years 

rd school to teach the student ‘‘How to 

The first year in high school is very well 


t. but in the succeeding years there is less and 
f study done. Not because the student shirks 
because the subjects seem to become easier. 

When the senior year is reached practically no real 

work is done—probably two or three hours a day. 

}) Freshman year in high. I studied hard and 
irried five subjects. Senior year in high. I did 
t study and only carried two subjects. My first 
1r in high school was much harder than my 
Irth year. 

In my freshman year in high school I spent 
od deal more time on my work than I did in 

y senior year in proportion to the amount of 
studies I was taking. In my freshman year I did 

carry a very heavy course but in my senior 
ear I carried a much heavier course and I don’t 

eve I worked much harder. 

11) As a freshman in high school I studied 

jerately hard. As a senior in high school I did 

t change my pace, but my grades averaged 
r than when a freshman. 

12) In my first year of high school I do not 

nk I worked very much harder than formerly, 

igh perhaps I tried a little harder. By the 

e | was a senior I worked much less. 

13) I think that it is only natural that one 
has to study harder in the freshman year of high 
school. I think that it isn’t so much that the sub- 
ects are harder than in the other three years, but 
the work is all so new and so different from the 


gra le school work. 

14) Freshman year in high school, 14% hrs. 
lay. Senior year in high school, 4 hrs. day. 

15) Freshman year in high school, 2 hrs. day. 
Senior year in high school, 1 hr. day. 

16) I earried three subjects the first year, 
lropping one, at mid-year and earried five my 
r year, but I did about one fourth more work 
my first year than during my senior term. 

17) During my freshman year I spent about 
ne half as much time upon my studies as I did 
luring my senior year. 


From an analysis of these 17 statements 
taken in a random sampling from 100 students 
i treshman and sophomore years of college all 
ut three state clearly that more work was done 
in the freshman year of high school than in the 


senlor year, 
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Some statements follow, which were taken 
from 100 students by random sampling, show- 
ing the relative amount of work required in high 
school—particularly the senior year in propor- 
tion to the amount of work required in the first 
year in college: 


(1) My freshman year at Junior College I found 
very hard, because of the wide gulf between high 
school and college. I had gotten into the habit 
in my senior year in high school to rather loaf on 
the job and consequently studying was very difli- 
cult, because there was so much to be done. Stud 
ied possibly a little harder the first semester than 
the second, on two semester subjects. 

(2) As a freshman in college I worked very 
hard and I wished I had been more prepared for 
college work by carrying more than the required 
work in high school. 

(3) I think in general more work should be 
required in high school in view of college prepara- 
tion. 

(4) During my first year in college I spent over 
twice as much time as I did during first year in 
high school. 

(5) I at least learned in the Ist year of college 
that if we were made to study in high school it 
would be so much easier to get through the fresh- 
man year in college. 

(6) When I started my freshman year in col- 
lege I found it was necessary to study extremely 
hard. It was much different from the last year 
in high school. If the senior year in high school 
was made much harder, freshman year in college 
would be much easier. 

(7) I have found the jolt from a senior year 
at high school to a freshman at college very pro 
nounced. The work is to my mind three times 
as hard as when I was a senior in high school. 

(8) When I first started school here, Junior 
College, I thought some of the assignments given 
us were almost impossible, and they were for sev- 
eral weeks. I have found that college is not play 
but honest-to-goodness hard work. 

(9) Now in spite of the fact that I thought I 
worked in high school, I find that college requires 
more mid-night oil than ever. 

(10) As a freshman in college, although the 
work was not much harder, I spent more time 
on it. 

(11) My first year in college appears to be 
equally as hard as first year in high school. Pos- 
sibly the newness of the situation has much bear- 
ing upon the fact. 


Of course many will say “A large per cent. 
do not go to college” and with that thought they 
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Hloweve r, 


will be 
the per cent. 


content to dismiss the tacts. 


who do not ro to college ro 


directly into life’s activities, and it is to be 


feared that the habit of 


mum effort and energy is a serious lack of prep- 


working below maxi- 


aration for the activities which immediately 
follow high school graduation. 

This article is merely suggestive and does lit 
tle more than state the problem. It seems to 
me, however, that it is a problem which ealls 
for a thorough investigation. 

JOHN WESLEY FIELD 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 


JUNIOR COLLEGE OF KANSAS CITY 


QUOTATIONS 
WHY NOT MODERN SCHOOLS? 


Tue educational authorities of New York 
City congratulate its people upon reducing the 
number of 
total 
Maine and New Hampshire. 


schools is only about equal to the entire regis- 


children on part time to about the 


combined school registry of all ages 1n 


Part time in high 
try of pupils under eighteen in Vermont. How- 
ever, these figures are deceptive, since they do 
And 


schools may be, 


not include double-session sittings. how- 


ever excellent double-session 


they obviously do not provide a seat for every 
child, in the old traditional method. 

In that old method New York can not make 
its schools adequate in time to benefit the pres- 
children without -an 


ent generation ol expen- 


diture of money for construction which is sim- 
ply out of the question and which no one has 
The problem 
is not simply to catch up with the overplus but 
And bear- 


ing in mind all New York’s other urgent needs, 


dared even seriously to suggest. 
to keep up with the yearly increase. 


this can not be done without crippling the city 
and straining its credit. 
New 


continually to be hearing this annual complaint 


So the time has come, if York is not 
of inadequate schools, to revise the whole sys- 
tem to fit the conditions of life in a modern city. 

The 


the little red district school-house of 


school ealendar is now modelled upon 


two gen- 
erations ago—a splendid thing in itself and in 
its time, though even the country is now getting 
away from it—when the big boys did chores 
before and after school and had to work all day 


on the farm in summer. What we need is a eal- 
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endar and a system for the city schox 
the younger children have no lawful 

use tor their off-time, where they ne¢ 
education they can get betore going t 
where the thronged streets 


sixteen, 


le ’ ‘ ; 
angers vnere ! 


= ’ 


physical and moral « 
about her childré 
are in school. 

For a system adapted to such co 
do not need to look further than N¢ 
self; the New York or Ettinger pla: 
play-study school has been sufficiently t 
to prove a splendid success, furnisl 
service at less initial cost for building 
calendar suitable to those conditions N¢ 
might do a service to the entire count: 
ing the way to the all-year school. 

Schools should no more close in sur 
do the subways. It is not a bad s 
study. At the 


thousands of 


time when |} 


who ean not 


very 
children 
town are roaming the streets or mopi 
tenement rooms the colleges hold sur 
sions with swiftly inereasing patronag 
New York child must go to work at si 
should he not first go to school five : 
days a week during the entire year, « 
much of annual vacation as within his ] 
means can be made really restful 
Why should not his cours 
ned to give him a symmetrical a 


training instead of being designed fo 


to him? 


tunate youth whose parents can give 


month vacations and support hi 


high school and college 


is necessarv ? 


two vears 


Perhaps the greatest waste in A1 
waste of the school-time of its childr 
as if the child himself even suppose: 
Commonly the city child 


He doesn’t ret the cha 


profiting. 
to school. 
easily have. 

New York schools set a mark fo 
in architectural beauty and in their d 
New York teachers : 
gogic experts, many of them, who st 
What t 


lack is modern organization and m: 


for light and air. 
work and know how to teach. 
Some day some American city is g 


the example of establishing the m 
Why not New York?—.\ 


school. 


World. 
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El YUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND conditions spring. In his contusion the ave rage 
STATISTICS American has failed to realize how ‘ 
rHE HIGH SCHOOL DEVELOPING ¢ world is, how close to him his quarrelsome 
CITIZENSHIP INTELLIGENTLY 
INFORMED OF JAPANESE- and productivity across the ocea Instinetively 
AMERICAN RELATIONS! he has fallen back upon the ar t tr 


European neighbors live and h lependent his 
own prosperity and happiness are upon peace 
adition ot 
rhtful person is satisfied with the national isolation. 
he United States as a nation has As far as formal education is concerned, re 
e political and economic affairs of | sponsibility for the intellectual unpreparedness 
e the war. During the last few of the American people to deal with Europe 
he onee orderly and prosperous rests for the most part upon the publie high 
ties of the Continent have moved nearer’ school. Problems of foreign relati 
to the brink of ruin. Many intelli- be adequately treated in the elementary school 
rvers of international affairs have It is a task for the broader intellectual horizon 
warnings of the complete collapse of adolescence and the more con pre hensive pro- 
‘an civilization. The United States gram of studies of the high school. The young 
the great Atlantic powers came out of people who have taken advantage of this ad 
vith its strength unshaken. No other vanced intellectual training become, sox 
money and goods to meet leaving school, influential members of t 


the poverty stricken nations. And munity. For this reason the information co 


nation commands a sufficient amount cerning foreign countries which is possessed by 


nd confidence. This country alone has the present generation of h 
position to play a decisive hand toward within a few years becomes a 
yn of peace and the industrial rehabili- mendous significance in the condu 
Europe. affairs. 
this situation of unprecedented oppor Diffieult as the problems of European rela 
1 responsibility the people of the tions are, even more difficult problems are be 
tates have been utterly confused. They grinning to challenge the attention of the Ameri 
bewildered by the conflicting claims can people from across the Pacifie Ocean. The 
lousies of the various nationalities and relations of the United States with the nations 
| at the greed and vindictiveness which of the Orient are complicated by differences in 
every hand. They have not been in- ethnical stock and language. There is no influ 
the historical past from which these ential group of immigrants from the Orient to 
author was assisted in the collection and /"terpret their people and civilization to the 
of the data for this report by Mr. native born American. A virulent race preju 
G. Young, a graduate student of the Uni dice encourages suspicion and dislike 


Washington. factors tend to aggravate the difficulties 


TABLE I 
Estimates of the Number of Japanese in the United State 
Boys and Girls Boys 
of the estimates 
Number | Per Cent.! Number | Per Cent 


blanks returned 289 : 100 
KnOW Or no answer 123 
tes made 166 
ites above census number 130 
ites below census number 36 
ates above 1,000,000 44 


estimate 997.972 


‘ yoo lal 1,000,000 
of estimates 4,000-20,000,000 25,000-20,000,000 4.000-17,000,000 
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high school in preparing the people lor practi- 
eable working conditions with the Orient. 

It is timely, therefore, to inquire how much 
the Orient is now 


information concerning pos- 


sessed by the boys and girls who are completing 
the work of the secondary schools. Accordingly 
high-school 
United 
States with Japan which, at the present time, 
the 


lm- 


it was decided to ascertain what 


seniors know of the contacts ot the 


is the most active of the great nations of 


Orient. 
portant factors in Japanese-American relations 


Several questions on a number of 


were prepared and given to approximately 100 
seniors in each of three large high schools in a 
city on the Pacific Coast. The teachers who dis- 
tributed the question blanks followed uniform 
instructions. The pupils were asked to answer 
the questions to the best of their ability; if they 
did not have exact information on a question, 
but knew something, to write what they could. 
As much time was given as they were able 


to use. 


JAPANESE IN THE UNITED STATES 


The first five questions were concerned with 
the Japanese as residents of the United States. 
Question 1 called for the approximate number 
The 


are arranged for inspection in Table I. 


answers 
Of the 


289 seniors in the three high schools only 166, 


of Japanese in the United States. 


or 57 per cent., were able to make an estimate; 
123, or 43 per cent., did not attempt an answer. 
Of the 166 estimates 78 per cent. were above the 
1920 census figure of 111,010 and 26 per cent. 


gave estimates in exeess of 1,000,000. The 
median estimate was 1,227,272 which is more 


than ten times the actual number and the range 


of estimates lies between 4,000 and 20,060,000. 
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and girls gave estimates of abo 


Bov Ss 


size. Sixty-nine per cent. of t 


same 
made estimates, but only 48 per cent 
girls were able to do so. The median « 
of the boys was nearer the census figuré 
boys appear to have been somewhat bet 
formed on this point than the girls or « 

the 


points of this kind. 


willing than girls to express op 

Question 2 called for the approxi 
portion of Japanese to white peopl 
three Pacific coast states. Seventy pe: 
the 


Ninety-one per cent. of the answers we 


seniors gave answers to this q 
cess of the true proportion of 0.0174 

90.0 per cent 
17.2. As 
many more boys than girls wrote a 
the the 


nearer the fact. 


» 


ranged from 0.2 to 


median estimate at with qu 


estimates of former were 
Questions 1 and 2 call for informati 
The 

absolute number of the Japanese and 
The im; 


of the Japanese problem in the United Si 


same general kind. former asks 


for the proportionate number. 


depends in part at least upon how 
they are. A pupil’s estimate of the 1 er 
Japanese may be taken to indicate his 

of the size and gravity of the problem. O 


able also to determine from the answer 


S 


accurate the pupil’s information 
The answers to both questions are ar 
dence that the seniors have far from 
notions of the numbers of the Japanes 
majority of them are either mis-inform 
The fact that the 


mates, in a majority of cases, tend to « 


simply not informed. 


ate the actual figures shows that they 


the problem a serious one. They have 


TABLE II 
Citizenship of Japanese in the United States 


Answers 


Number 


Yes 263 
No 19 
Don’t know or no answer 7 


‘*By marriage only’’ 


Born in U. 8. 
(Question 3) 





Immigrants in U. 8 
(Question 4 


| Per Cent. Number Per | 
91 SO rae 

7 191 67 

» 8 4 
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is to this effect, however, without first 
obtained accurate information on one 
most significant sides of the question, 
the number of the Japanese. This 
ess is all the more deplorable in view 
he accessibility of the necessary informa- 
The situation affords an excellent example 
ritical and irresponsible thinking about 
t public questions on the part of those 
school graduates) of whom the nation 

1 right to expect better. 
Questions 3 and 4 relate to the citizenship of 
ese in this country. The former read as 
Is a Japanese who was born in this 
an American citizen? “Yes,” which is 
rrect answer, was written by 263, or 91 
nt. (Table II) of the entire group. The 
percentage of correct returns on this ques- 
ay be due to recall by the pupils, of the 
nown general principle, that any one who 
in this country may claim its citizen- 
than to any special knowledge of 
That such is the case is 


t rather 
Japanese question. 
ted by the answers to question 4. Although 
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is a decided majority of the group, the majority 
is, nevertheless, much smaller than the 91 per 
ot 
question 3. 
senior class were much better 
citizenship of the Japanese than on their num- 
bers. Notwithstanding this fact 86, or 29 per 
cent. of the group, did not know that citizen- 


which was given to 


correct answers 
It is clear that the members of the 


eent. 


intormed on the 


ship is not open to Japanese immigrants. 

In question 5 the pupils were asked to name 
the most important good and bad conditions 
which have resulted in the United States from 
the presence of the Japanese. Their answers, 
which are presented in Table III, overwhelm- 
ingly emphasize bad conditions. Good condi- 
tions were mentioned only 61 times, whereas 

Practi- 
girl, listed 
minority 


bad conditions were listed 479 times 
cally every pupil, whether boy or 
one or more bad items. 
listed favorable items. 
It is not the function of this report to dis- 
cuss the Japanese problem as such. It will be 
sufficient to say that the presence of the Japa- 
nese in the United States is bad in some respects 











Total 





7 per cent. of the pupils knew that Japanese and good in others. All human affairs are 
grants could not become citizens, and this mixed in this fashion. The well-trained citizen 
TABLE III 
ne 18 Yost Important Good and Bad Conditions which have resulted in the United States from the Pres 
ence of the Japanese 
a ° — 
Number of Times Mentioned by 
\ Conditions _aree - 
Boys & Girls Boys Girls 
es — — — — — = Se os 
ial 1. White people deprived of opportunities to 
1eT make living 221 108 113 
\ 2. Wages and standards of living lowered 156 75 81 
». Moral and sanitary conditions lowered 54 27 27 
Bad t. Problems of race prejudice introduced 30 18 2 
9. Presence of unassimilated alien groups 18 1] 7 
Total 479 239 240 
6. Idle land developed (by Japanese) 2: 9 15 
t. 7. Production of wealth increased 17 8 9 
8. Work done which was refused by whites 12 6 6 
Good 9. Market produce prices reduced 8 5 3 
61 28 33 
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Fair 


and practicable decisions, on which his own and 


attempts to consider both sides of a case. 


his neighbors’ happine ss and prosperity depend, 
When the 


above 


can be arrived at in no other way. 
which 


are examined in the light of 


facts are described immediately 


these generally ac- 
cepted principles, one can not fail to observe 


majority of the are in- 
Under 


such circumstances the political policies which 


seniors 


that the vast 


tormed of only one side of this problem. 


they help to shape will rest more upon preju- 
dice than upon reason, and the fair and practi- 
eable solution of the problem will be as far 
as before. 


away 


PROBLEMS OF DIPLOMACY IN THE ORIENT 


Questions 6, 7 and 8 were concerned with sub 
jects which have been discussed with the Japa 
nese Government through diplomatic channels. 
Question 6 called for an explanation of the 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement.” Any answer to 
this question was scored as correct which clearly 
stated or implied an agreement that would have 
the effect of limiting the emigration of Japanese 
United States. 


statements are examples of answers which were 


citizens to the The following 
scored as correct: “So many of the Japs are 
allowed to United States,” “That 


Japanese would come to this country only tor 


enter the 
traveling or educational purposes,” “It was an 
agreement between Japan and the United States 
stating that only those Japs who were special- 
izing in a certain line of work could come for a 

The 
those 


agree without any 


certain number of years.” following 


examples of which were 


“Both 


answers are 


scored as incorrect: 
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written agreement to respect each 
China” and “Treat Japanese as we 
to be treated in a strange country 
Only 28 per cent. ol the seniors (7 
wrote answers which could be scored as 
Twenty-four per cent. gave incorrect 
and almost one half, 48 per cent., of t 
group were unable to write an 
boys did better than the girls. Thirt 
cent. of them answered correctly al 
cent. did not answer, whereas, only 21 
of the girls were successful and moré 


majority of them, 59 per cent., were ¢ 
unprepared to answer. 

Question 7 asked why Shantung is m 
in discussions of Japanese-America! 
and question 8 called for an explanati 
Open Door policy in China. The pere« 
correct, incorrect and “don’t know” ans 


question 7 are approximately the san 


respective percentages tor question 6. 
reason they were not included in Table I\ 
much greater proportion of the entire g 
53 per cent., however, succeeded in giving 
Only 16 per 
both of these 


rect answers to question 8. 
wrote “don’t know.” On 
tions, as on question 6, the bovs were bett 
Whether boys 
that su 


proportions of the most highly sele 


formed than the girls. 


however, the striking fact is 


of pupils in the publie schools were i: 
Although t 


about to assume the responsibilities 


any of the three questions. 


citizenship and are presumed to be qu: 


think about international problems, 


majority of them have not taken cog 


~ 


such important historical events 


TABLE IV 


The Gentlemen’s Agreement and the Open Door Policy 


Gentlemen ’s 


Answers Scored as 


Boys & Girls 30vs 
Correct 8 35 
Ineorrect 24 8 
**Don’t know or no 
answer 48 37 


Note: 


Agreement 
(Question 6) 


The numbers in the columns above are perce 


Open Door Policy 
(Question 8 


Girls Boys & Girls Boys 

| 21 53 62 
20 1 27 

59 16 ll 
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“Gentlemen’s Agreement” which stand 
imarks in the development of Amer- 
en policy. 
ot this report will be better able 
eciate the meaning of this situation when 
wre fully advised of the demands upon 
vence of the pupils which were made 
ns 6, 7 and 8. These three questions, 
estions 1 to 5 relate to problems which 
| their origin beyond the borders of the 
\ broader intellectual outlook and a 
of one’s own country as a member ot 
community of nations are prerequisite 
derstanding of such problems. One 
: t have read more or less extensively from 
re reliable books and periodicals. Read- 
als of this kind are less accessible to 
nt e person than the daily newspapers. 
t, it is more difficult for a pupil to in- 


self on international problems than on 


() an not be reconciled to such unsatisfac- 


ers to these questions on the ground 


difficulty, however, in view of the 
t the peculiar mission of the high school 
de exactly this more difficult intel- 
training. It is the opportunity of this 
on to lead the rising generation beyond 
stline of their own country, to acquaint 

th the more reliable sources of informa- 

on foreign policies and teach them how to 
e authorities easily. The higher percent- 
orrect answers on the Open Door policy 


evidence of the ability ot the school to 


» this training. The success of the sen- 
s in this instance, modest as it is, was due to 
ent contact with this topic in one of the re- 


| courses. Unfortunately the treatment of 


the Open Door policy and of the other two ques- 
tions in this course is entirely inadequate. The 
deplorable consequence 1s that th present ger 

eration of high-school graduates is not prepared 


to play the role of leading citizens with eredit 
when questions are raised of fore ign policy in 


the Orient. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Although the situation as described above is 
far from satistactory the fact should not be 
overlooked that the seniors did possess a con- 
siderable amount of information concerning 


Japenese-American relations. A few members 


of the class gave full and correct answers to all 
of the questions. Some gave good answers on 
several points, while much of what others wrot 
down was misinformation rather than fact. In 


all three cases the writers had either heard or 
read something about the topics. One can no 
proceed intelligently to suggest remedial meas 
ures until he has discovered the sources trom 
which the seniors obtained their informa 
mis-information, as the case may bé 
Accordingly the pupils were asked to check 
from a list of five sources those sources from 
which they obtained “most” of their informa- 
tion. After reading Table V it is clear that a 
decided majority of the pupils believed their 
information was taken from newspapers, con- 
versation with other people, and personal ob 
servation. More than one half of them checked 
magazines but only 13 checked school books 


The boys placed somewhat greater emphasis on 


newspapers, observation, and magazines, while 


the girls emphasized conversation. By both 
sexes extra-school media were employed by 


overwhelming majorities; and only a very small 


TABLE V 


Sources of Information concerning Japanese-American Relations 


Boys and Girls 


Number Per Cent. 
ers 204 71 
; sation 198 | 69 
= sonal observation 187 65 


- S 158 55 
. books 37 13 





soys Girls 
Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent 
104 75 100 65 
90 65 108 71 
99 72 8 57 
s4 61 74 18 
14 10 23 15 
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number attribute their information to the,cur- 
riculum of the school. 
A sufheient 


debtedness of the seniors to the curriculum may 


explanation of the meager in- 


be found in the searcity of material on Japan? 


in the courses of study. In a previous report 


quantity of reading material on the Pa- 


nations, it was discovered that these coun- 


been seriousl) the eur- 
the 


none of the course-of-study syllabi was Japan 


tries have 


riculum of high schools of this city. In 


so much as mentioned. Text-books which give 
space to the history and political relations of 
Japan with other countries were found in only 
In these texts a total of 721 lines 


Near ly 


course on 


two courses. 


refer to Japan. all of the material was 
the 


which relations with Europe are em 


European History in 
1 


phasized. 


found in 
Practically nothing was said of Shantung and 
the “Gentlemen’s Agreement.” The Open Door 


policy was merely mentioned. <A foot-note in 
ition of the Japanese 


The en 


written 


one text is the only recogn 
problem in the United States. 


been 


tire cur- 


the 


assumption that what the graduates of the pub- 


riculum appears to have on 


lic schools in this cits know, or do not know, 
coneerning the relations of their own country 
with the Japanese Empire is a matter of little 
or no consequence. 

The result of this attitude toward the Orient 
on the the that the 


pupils have followed the line of least resistance 


part of school has been 
and taken for information whatever was offered. 
One what 


they have learned from newspapers, magazines 


would like to believe that much of 
and observation was assimilated under the direc- 
tion and guidance of the school. In all proba- 
bility various sides of the subject have been 
riven a certain amount of attention in the class- 
room by individual pupils in special reports 
and current talks. 
however, in view of the facts that the subject is 


events One is dismayed, 
so profoundly neglected in syllabi and text- 
books, that so few seniors were correctly in- 
mis-information 


much actual 


Furthermore, it was discovered that 


formed, and so 
was found. 


15 of the 289 pupils did not read a single news- 


paper, 190 read but one paper and only 84 read 
If the pupils had been 


two 
led in a deliberate attack on the subject by the 


papers or more. 


2Terry & Greguson: Blind Spots in the High 


School Curriculum. Ed. Rv., June, 1923, p. 25. 
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school, more newspaper reading wi 
been done and, undoubtedly, the answer 
above questions would have been more s 


tory than they were. 


As 


boys 


stands, the im 
the high have 


largely abandoned to the tender mercies of 


the situation now 


and girls ol school 


scrupulous propagandists and to the superficia 


which is 
The: 
to pick up the crumbs of knowledge v 
fall 
many cases are but little better infor 


and confused information 


poured out by the daily press. 


from the conversation of persons, 


the youngsters themselves. This unhapp 
ation is particularly unfortunate, as 
subject of Japanese-American relations 
cerned, in cities on the Pacifie coast. Alt 
the subject is a matter of interest to ey 
tion of the country and to the nation a 
on the Pacific coast everything which 
to the Japanese is highly controversial. 
consequence it is difficult to carry on dis 
of the subject in school, and many tea 
disposed to avoid it altogether. On tl 
hand, it is precisely this kind of subje 
the 


good thinking and the spirit of intellect 


needs to be encountered with meth 


esty that are cultivated in the secondary sel 


In the present condition of affairs, the high 


school studént is searcely better prepare 


perform the more complicated duties of 
national citizenship than his less fortun: 


low who ended his formal education 


eighth grade and never entered high 


The school has not fulfilled its supplemer 
failed to distribute 


function. It has 


and essential information concerning the Orier 


reilabie 


t; 


it has not given the necessary training in ad- 


vanced intellectual methods. People can 1 


pick up this skill and information incidental; 


in the common round of daily affairs. I: 
crowded modern world a superior intelliger 
among the leaders of a people is required 


| 
+] 


+ 
ot 


y 


ce 


guide the ship of state safely among the jostling 


nations. As things now stand many of the or 
young people in the United States 
had the opportunity to gain this 


; 


do not possess it. 


who hai 


ly 


ve 


ellgene 


As long as this condition pre- 


vails, the American people have little to hope 


for from the Orient and much to fear 
Paut W. TERRY 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 











